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ABSTBACT 

This Conference, composed of senior administrators 
and academics, ^discusses the problems of governance ot higher / 
education in Australia. In light of changing demographic factors, a 
depression in the labor market for graduates, changing social 
aspirations and the emphasis on life- long education^ the attitude of 
the cplleges will have to change, and a new governance model that 
allows for dynamic change dnd development across the total 
educational spectrum will have to be developed. Papers presented 
explore such problems. Beexamined arre Commonwealth/State relations in 
advanced education, the roles of the Comliission on Advanced 
Education, the State Co-ordinating Authorities and the Colleges 
themselves, and the governance of the Australian'colleges of adva^ed 
education. Prov'ided is a framework of current Jhrends and issues i# 
governance. (Aiithor/KE) V 
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This volume inco^orates the papers prepared for the conference 
on "Governance of the Australian Colleges of^ Advanced Educa- 
titjn" conducted at the Darling Downs Institute of ' Advanced 
Education, Toowoomba, in May, 1975. This was one of the 
continuing series of conferences, conducted by the Institute's 
Department of Educationa4 Practices and Extension, on current 
issues^ of fundamental importance in Australian education. 



The papers have all been included in their original, unabridged 
versions, and therefore a certain degree of repetition is evident. 
However the fact that some 'points have been* made more than 
once demonstrates the existence of clearly identifiable issues ifi 
advanced cj^ucationi issues that have not to date been seen as 
proper si^Jj^cts for academic and public debate. 



The conference recorded in this volume was conducted on the 
eve of the announcement by the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the Hoft. .E. G. Whitlam, that the Commission on Advanced 
Education and the Australian Universities Commission will be 
combined to form a single commission for tertiary education in 
Australia. In the light of the Prime Minister's announcement 
this volume may provide a basis not only for an appraisal, of 
the past but also for possible lines of development for the future. 





Peter R. Chippendale, 
Conference Director. 



June, 1975. 
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The dcvclbpmcnt''of the college sector of advanced education in 
Australia was rapid and inevitable. However, the colleges were 
begat in haste, the product of a fleeting and tenuous relationship 
between federal finance and State bureaucracies. Like ail children 
of chance, the collcgesSuckcd an identity and were initially un- 
.wantcd by the powerful, n*B^cd upon T)y the clitc^ and ignored 
I by the masses. Although their parents could not suppress their 
\ physical growth, they controlled this offspring by distinguishing 
\ it from its siblings, sheltering it from the environment in which 
it lived, selcctfhg its diet and choosing its friends. 

However, the family was not a h^ppy one. The State bureaucrac- 
ies eventually left the home, promising to retain the maternal 
responsibility for the colleges by lookiog after their morals and 
x behaviour in return fors large alimony payments. 

Naturally, the children were confused — to whom did they look 
for the discipline and-dJrection they had grown accustomed to? 
How were they to cope with the demands of the community who 
supported them? How were they to relate to their siblings 
particularly the older brother called University and the younger 
sister called TAFE? . To which parent were they to give their 
loyalty — the one which handed out the podket money or the 
' one which washed their faces? Or should they assert a new 
independence now they were growing older? 

Such problems must be resolved if the colleges are to develop 
into purposeful, healthy and balanced aduli^. It was the purpose 
of this conference to review the growth of the colleges over the 
past decade, dijgcem and analyse some of the present problems 
facing the colleges and suggest some guidelines for change. 

The conference was important as it represented one of the few 
occasions where senior administrators and acadetnics actively 
engaged in the governance* of the college sector canK together' 
to express tjheir viewpoints. In the past, we have y^elied too 
heavily on ^epartniental officers who once kne\wCne colleges 
in their mitiaj period of development, and unf djuagftly still think 
they do so, to a'dvis^ govcVnments on policy marters on<the basis 
of intuition 'and often outdated personal experience" of the college 
sector. " , ' 

Such officers have been sheltered from the necessity of defending 
such views in public debate which may go part way to ,explain 
the comment by Dr. Harmah and Dr. Selby-Smith on page 118 
Xof this report, that: 

7 ; , 
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"It is a matter of concern how few of the problems ' of 
colleges of advanced education governance we have iden- 
tified have been adequately discussed in public." 
' ■ ^. 
If he problems of the governance of higher education cannot be 
vfewed in a vacuum. The colleges have undergone a period of 
rapid change. In order to place this change in perspective and 
to assist re^jders who have little knowledge of past developments, 
I have listed chronologically below the major legislative changes 
that have occurred over the past decade. * 

r^65 The yictoria Institute of Colleges was esta^blished in 
Victoria to co-ordinate the activities of the Colleges qf 
Advanced Education in that State. From that time all 
other States subse,quently established co-ordinatingo boards. 

1969 The Sweeny Report recommended that college academic*^ 
* salary scales ^should be tied to university salary scales. ' 

1969 The Wiltshire .(Committee investigated awards in Auslraliaru 
Colleges of Advanced Edii cation. ( , \' 

1971 Th(^ Austitolian Council on ^ Awards in Advanced Education 
was cstabi^^^ ' ^ ^ 

1971 The Australian Commission on Advanced Education re- 
placed the Commonwealth Advisory Commission on Ad- 
vanced Education. ^ 

1973 The Australian Governiiient established the remuneration 
Tribunal by statute of the^CommoHwealth with the function 
of determining the salary and salary range for^ the several 
grades lof academic staff within universities and colleges 
of advanced education. 

1973 The Australian Government financed teachers' colleges and 
brought them into the ambit of cohtrol of the Commission 
^ on Advanced Education. ' ^ . 

1973 Australian Government funded private teachers' colleges. 

1974 The Australian Government abandoned Section 96 Match- ^ 
ing Grants and takes over complete cqntrol of the financing 
of tertiary education. 

1974 Commonwealth Tertiary Assistance Scheme introduced, r^, 
placing Commonwealth Advanced Education Scholarships. 

1974 Abolition of tuition fe'es for ^diversities and colleges of 
advanced education. 

\ 



It is not simply the legisla^ve changes that are important to the 
^.development of a more suitable governance model for higher 
eduaition as account must be taken of the underlying changes 
in the ni^turc and philosophy of education which are now chal- 
lenging our traditional values. 

The Faurc Report published^y UNESCO in 1972 argued that 
"every individual must be in a position to keep learning throughout 
his life. The idea of life long education is the key concept of a 
learning society/' The existing governance model super 




on higher education militates against this- concept as the 
ment of a multiplicity of federal commissions in education 3Wr / 
the past three years, which replicate the State ediKapon depaitl 
ments directoral structures, have accelerated the tretid to the 
compartmentalisation of the educational process. Such a trend 
may be reinforced by existing educational traditions, political 
commitments and the demands of administrative and academic 
staff presently in higher education. . 

H^l^s the college sector has in the ijpst gained the majority of its 
students from full-time school leavers, the growth of the colleges 
has been dependent upon keeping students on J^e upward educa- 
tional escalator. Inflight of changing ^dcm^igraphic factors, a 
depression in the la^lrour market for graduate^ changing social 
aspirations and the emphasis on life long education, the attitude 
of the colleges will have to change j and a new governance model 
which allows for dynamic change and development across the 
total educational spectrum will have to be developed. 

The papers presentecl at this conference explored such problems. 
The conference attempted to re-examine Commonwealth/ State 
relations in advanced education, to re-assess the roles of the 
Commission on Advanced Education, the State Co-ordinating 
Authorities and the Colleges themselves, and to reconsider the 
ways in which these various authorities relate to each other in 
the governance of the Australian colleges of advanced education. 
These matters are explored in some depth in the papers by the 
writer, the Hon. H. G. Hudson, Minister of Education for South 
Australia, Dr. E. S. Swinboume, Acting Deputy Chairman of the 
Commission on Advanced Education, Mf.- B. Durston, Chief 
Executive Officer of the Teacher Education Authority in Western 
Australia, Dr. H. S. HoUstoi^, Assistant Principal of the Canberra 
College of Advanced Education, and Mr. D. //lorrison, First 
Assistant Secretary, Policy Division, Australian Department of 
Education. V 
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These papers provided a framework for those which follow on 
current treijds and issues in the governance of higher education 
by Dr. G. S. Harman and Dr. £. Selby^Smith of the Australian 
National University ^nd Mr. E. R. Trcyvaud, Registrar of the 
Darling Downs ; Institute of Advanced Education. The second 
paper by the writer suggests a new governance model for higher 
^ education in Australia. 

*f 

The volume concludes with the fopr papers which were" ^)repared 
for pre-conference reading and for inclusion in this record. They 
reflect a range pf interests in the problems of governance from 
Mr. J. A. O'Shea's 'treatment of' a framework for consideration* 
of governance to Dr. T. M. Sabine^^ outline of the organisation 
of ^tertiary education in Australia, through Mr. R. Burnet's on 
governance in a small mono-discipline college to the; paper by^ 
Miss Paula Wilkes and Mr. P. R. Chippendale on the potential 
power of the Commonwealth in the governance of advanceji 
education. 

It is almost "ten years since colleges of advanced education have 
been established in Australia. They have experienced a rapid 
rate of growth in both size and number. However, such growth 
has been unco-ordinated and often financial and political ex- 
pediency has outweighed any consideratioij of developing a viable 
and balanced system of education^ which was flexible enough 
to cater for the needs of the students, industry and society in 
general In a time when the economy is in disequilibrium, where 
\. established political and spciaj^ values arc. bejng questioned and 
\ where the public sector is\ becoming more ' accountable for its 
actions, the colleges must reappraise their situation. 

In undertaking such a reappfsnsal and proposing mo^s for 
change, a number of challenges We the. college sector botk in- 
dividually and collectively if theV are to adapt to changl^ 
circumstances. The challenge of cotnparison, of efficiency anc 
accountability, of the labour market, o^ centralism, of vocational- 
ism, of life-long education and changing community needs must 
\ be faced and solutions found. 
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ADVANCED EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA — 
THE EXISTING FRAMEWORK 



This paper describies the existing structure of governance of 
higher educa.tion in Avistralia. Basically, a three tier structure 
has gradually evolved, consisting of die Federal and State agencies, 
and the individual institutions. The present structure is a re- 
flection of the confused constitutional interrelationships that exist 
between the State and Federal Government , and the ^d hoc and 
unco-ordinated development of State boards and . commissions. 

The Commonwealth of Australia is a federation of six States 
and two Territories. Prior to the proclamation of die Australian 
Constitution in 1901, the States had been granted self government 
under a series of Constitution Acts dating from 1851 by the 
parliament of Great Britain, fe drawing up the Australian Con- 
stitution the States transferred some of the legislative, judicial 
and arbitral authorities to the Commonwealth, but retained, their 
individual ponstitutionS which were subject to the instrument of 
federation. / 



Power over education was not transferred to the federal govern- 
ment at tjie time of federation. Consequently such power resides 
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1. TIRTIARY EDUCATION and 

THE AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION 
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with the six State governments with the Federal government hold- 
ing the authority over education in the two Territories. 

Despite such constitutional limitations the Federal Government 

has been active in the field of post-secondary education. Its 

, incursion into this traditional States arqa coi^enced yAxh the 

introduction of Commonwealth univl^rsity scholarships in 1945 

and was given impetus by the provision of capital and operating 

incomes for the universities in 1951, the colleges of advanced 

education in 1965 and the teachers colleges in 1967. Jii 1974 

the Federal Government took over the coitiplete financing of the 

tertialy se<;tor of education, abolished all fees and provided means 

tested tertiary allowances for*all full-time "studfents. 
#■ 

Simultaneously with this accelerating : level of financial involve: 
inent the Federal Government established in 1969 a ministry 
of education and a series of commissions to monitor the perform- 
ance of the States and individual institutions in this area. A 
^ schematic representation of the interrelationships between the gov- 
ernments and their Agencies is shown in Diagram 1.1. 

The development was^made possible by the Federal Government's- 
use of other sections of the Australian Constitution which directly 
impinge on the autonomy of the State Government in the area 
of education. Specifically the sedfaons of the constitution are 
Section 51 (XXIIIA), Section Spfnd Section 96. These sec- 
tions state: 

Section 51 

The Parliament shall, subject to this constitution, have pawer 
to make laws for the peace, order and good governance of the 
Federal Government with respect to — - 

Section (XXIIIA) 

The provision of maternity allowances, widows' pensions, child 
endowment, unemployment, phannaceutical, sickness and hospital 
benefits, medical and dental services (but not so as to authorise 
any form of civil conscription),' benefits to students and family 
allowances. . ; 

Section 81^ ^ 

All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive^ Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the, purposes 6f the CJqpi- 
nionwealth in the manner ^nd subject to the charges and liabilities 
-imposedT)y this Constitution. 

Section 96 > - 

Duriqg a period of ten years after the cstablishrnf^tit of the 
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Commonwealth and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise 
provides, the Parliament may grant financial assistance to any 
State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 
Together, these sections have had, and will continue to have a 
profound effect on Australian Tertiary Education. Their in- 
dividual effeas may be summarised as follows: — 

(a) Section 81', Section 81 in its broadest interpretation would 
mean that the Commonwealth could appropriate monies for any- 
thing it construed as being a "purpose of the Commonwealth." 
This could include education. In 1945, the High Court in a 
majority decision did npi support this int;crpretation and the 
Commonwealth was forced to a 'refereildimi in order to provide 
a constitutional basis /or a programme of social services legis- 
lation. This interpretation 'resulted in an amendmehjt to Section 
51 of the Constitution.* / 

(b) Section S^XXniA). This section was first invoked /in 
1945 in the field of tertiary education by ^e Federal Government 
in order to provide a limited nimibtffe of Commonwealth University 
Scholarships to selected students. Such scholarships were awarded 
on the basis of the academic merit. In 1974 these scholarships 
were replaced by the Common wealtlj/Tertiary Allowance Scheme 
which provided non-bonded mean^ tested grants to students at- 
tending universities, colleges of^^vanced education, teachers cpl- 
leges and senior technical colleges. 

In addition to these allowances, the Federal Government has 
provided specific grants for disadvantaged groups wishing to enter 
tertiary education through the Needy Student Scheme, aboriginals 
scholarships and national retraining schemes. More liberal schol- 
arships are provided where there existed a deficiency in the supply 
of skilled personnel such as pite-school teaching. A concentrated 
effort has been made to encourage by student assistance post- 
graduate studies. 

Such developments have reduced the necessity for the State 
Governments to provide ^tu^ent assistance, particularly in the 
areas of teacher education. This would not have been possible 
if section. 51 (XXIIIA) of the Australian Constitution had not 
been amended by referendimi in 1946. Such amendments are 
rarg because to be' successful they require a referendimi to be 
held of all Australian .voters and the referendimi to be assented 
to by an overall majority of voters in all States and by a majority 
of voters in four of the six States. i 

The amendment was known as the "*1946 Social Services Amend- 
ment" and included tjie provision to allow the Conwnon wealth 
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to give benefits to students. It has since been ar[jued that this 
phrase could give the Federal GoV<jmment complete control over 
the field of education. 

Secdon 51 (XXIIIA) has been the subject of one High Court 
challenge which was not concerned with education. However, 
' the term 'benefits' was examined in some detail. Tannock and 
Birch siunmarised this part of the judgement as follows: — 

"Brojd interpretation was given the word, as is evident from 
. McTieman's definition of benefits which included ^pecimiary 
aid, service, attendance or commodity.' This same judge 
also echoed others in affirming that the powers contained 
in this placitum were plenary. Mr. Justice Williams as- 
serted that 'the new paragraph is plenary in its fullest 
sense, and must ... be given a wide and liberal interpreta- 
tion.' His colleague Dixon, a future Chief Justice, slated 
that 'benefits' is a term 'covering provisions made to meet 
needs arising^ . . . from particular situations or pursuits 

' such as that of a student whether the provision takes the 
, form of money payments or the supply of things or ser- 
vices.' Dixon reinforced the breadth of interpretation an<^ 

' scope for Commonwealth initiative which were contained 
in Sections 51 (XXHIA) by quoting Mr. Justice O'Con- 
nor's dictum in the High Court of 1909: 

"It is a fundamental principle of the Constitution' that 
everything necessary to the exercise of power is in- 
cluded in the grant of that power. Everjrthing neces- 
sary to the effective exercise of a power of legislation 
must, therefore, be ^taken to be confirmed by the 
Constitution with that power." (1). 

In the light of the High^ Court statements it would therefore 
appear that the Federal Government had adequate power to 
legislate with respect to any aspect of education. Whether or 
not it will choose to do so is another matter. The Liberal -Country 
Parties are reluctant to interfere with State autonomy in the 
"rcsjdual powers areas;^" and the Labour Party, although centralist 
in its general philosophy and particularly, with regard to social 
services, may not be as committed to use education as an agent 
of social reform as it might once have .been, li is doubtful 
whether education can be used as an' effective instrument of social 
change. In this respect Segall and Fitzgerald voice what seems 
to be a growing body of opinion when they comment: 

"Loss of faith in the power of the schools to remove social 
inequalities or in the power of money to improve the 




educational process, has resulted in some scepdciS'in atwut 
the usefulness of increasing school expenditure. But these 
arguments carry l^ss weight where increased expenditure is 
direaed towards reducing existing inequ^lifick in school 
facilities. The principle of equity can therefore be bscd 
to determine some part of jncrcased expenditure, but it 
does not assist in .deciding^vhaf the total level of Resources 
devoted to schooling st^ould be, nor how these may be 
Used n^ost cffeaively to achieve desired ends." (2). 

(c) Stcdon 96^ The principal way in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has usurped the constitutional perogativcs of the State Gov- 
ernments has been lArough the use of provisions of Sectio^ 96 of 
the Australian Constitution. The Federal Government, through 
its exclusive right to collect incoi^e taxation from Jboth individuals' 
and companies, and its 'control ovfr customs and' excisc^evenue,- 
has almost coilnplete control over the taxation income and con- 
sequently public revenue of Australia. It distributes part^ of this 
income back to the States in the foYm of general revenue grants, 
special revenue grants to the weaker Sja«S and specific jfevenue 
grants. * 

The Federal Govq^ent Iv^ used specific purpose grants in the 
field of post-secondary educatfen though a scries 6f State grants 
acts. A condition imposed on the recipient States is that they 
must apply such grants in accordance with thd teftns and pro- 
cedures laid down by the Federal Government. 

In tertiary education specific purpose grants were provided on 
a matching basis until 1974. For every one dollar oL capital 
funds provided by the Federal' Government , for capital worksj 
the States had to provide from general revenue an additional 
dollar. For operating recurrent finance the States, had to provide 
$1.85 for every dollar of the Commonwealth. The use of this 
matching formulae produced a numbcR of anomalies. 

(i) As the State GovemmcntsVere required to provide matching 
grants from general revcnilc the aWount of expenditure a 
particular State was prepared to provide was dependent 
upon the State's general level of reso\irces and the priority 
given by^ the State to tertiary education in relation to its total 
priorities. As States placed different emphasis on this com-' 
ponent of expenditure, and as the development of the college 
sector prior to the provision of matching grants differed 
gready from State to Stsrtc, disparities in the financial re- 
sources allocated to this sector on a State b*asis occurred. 

(ii) The differential matchiiig foqiiulae of $1.00 Federal to 
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$1.00 State for capital works and $1.00 to $1.85 for recurrent 
expenditure led to a divorce between the two sources of 
funds when planning was considered. Evidence suggests 
that most States were prepared to provide nlore adequately 
for capital than recurrent hm^s. In the 19^0-72 triennium, 
whije the shortages of recurrent funds led some colleges to 
enter into overdraft, no.5tate completed its proposed capital 
programme, ^ , 

(iii) The refusal of the Federal Government to provide matching 
grants, fojr cost and salary increases apart from academic 

^ ^ salaries 'and National Wage adiustmdnts, has led to unwar- 
ranted pressure^ The rapid increase in the rates of pay 
^ far non-academic staff has discouraged the appointment of 
'^^^.^.^^h staff and reduced the amount of fiinds available for 
operating expenses such as class materials, staff extension 
and administrative overheads. 

(iv) The differential level and structure of fees that existed be- 
tween colleges — as fee income constituted part of the State's 
matching contribution — there was pressure to continually 
increase fees. 

(v) ThCfcarbitary division between tertiary or approved courses 
and lipn- tertiary courses for funding purposes has led. to 
an artificiaV divorce within the college seaor between these 
areas of activity. In Queensland sub-tertiary courses \have 
received recurrent grants froni the State GoVemmcnt but, 
capital funds have not been available. 

The colleges have itad two masters — the Federal Government 
and the State Government. Both provided funds Jnit neither 
assumed tot^ir responsibility. As a result, institutional finance wasr 
distributed on an ad hoc basis and governments were mainly con- 
cerned with the stewardship or audit functions of finance. 

In 1974 the matching grants scheme was, abandoned and ^Bhe 
Federal Govcmmeni assumed complete resportsibilit}Npr financing 
tertiary education in the universities, teachers colleges and colleges 
of advanced education. State treasuries and education ministries 
were no longer directly involved in determining the amount and 
distribution of funds between the tertiary instituaons. In cffea 
tertiary education was removed to a large degree from the State 
political arena. 

The provisions of Section 96 ^o not preclude the States from 
taking unilateral action in tertiaVy education providing that they 
are prepared to finance such action from general revenue. As 
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the States have^^cxtreincly limited taxation base it is doubtful 
whether they wilV ai^sume any direct control over this area in the 
future. \^ 

In summary, therefore, it appears that Section si cannot be apph'ed 
to education and there is no evidence to suggest that any Australian 
Government will invoke Section 51 (XXIIIA). It may therefore 
be assumed that Australian tertiary education\will remain a non\inal 
State responsibility funded by the Federal yovemment through 
specific purpose granrs under Section 96 of t^ Constitution. 

As a result' of the lack of clarity in the constirational provisions 
relating to higher education responsibility h^§-Jipccome diffused* 
between the State and Commonwealth Governments.* There exists 
a lack of role definition between the governments and the many 
agencies these governments have established to advise them on 
higher education. 



2. THE FEDERAL GOVERNIWEIMT AND 

THE COLLEGES OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

In tertiary .education the activities of the Federal Government to 
^ date have be/tn concentrated into three areas — legislation, Federal- 
States agreAnents, and repor'ts. In. putline the present position 



is:-r— 
(a) '.Acts 



(i) The Commission on Advanced Education Act 1971- 
1973. 



(ii) The various States Grants (Advanced Education) Acts, 
especially No. 33 of 1967. 

(iii) The Remuneration Tribunals Act 1974. 

(b) Agreements 

There has been only one Federal-States agreement to date and 
that has been that associated with national accreditation. 
The result has been the 'establishment of the Australian Coun- 
cil on Awards in Advanced Education. 

(c) Commissions and Committees of Inquiry. 

The Federal Gov^SlTent has sponsored .a whole series of 
reports including the series of Commission on Advanced 
Education reports, special reports on Salaries and Awards 
in the Colleges, and others of importance but somewhat less 
concerned with the direct operation of the Colleges. Two 
major reports fall into this latter category. They are the 
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Report on the Open Uriiversity. and the- Report on Technical 
and Further, Education in Australia.. 

An Overview of Federal Government Legislation ^ . 

(a) The Conunission on Advanced Education Act 1971-73. In 

1965 the Commonwealth Advisory Conmiittee on Advanced Edu-. 
cation was established as a partial^^response to the reconmicrtdations 
of die Martin Report. 

> 

Basically the Committee was required to recommend to the 
ConmionwealtK grants of funds to Colleges on a matching basis 
, with the States. Further develoi!)ment of th6 Commonwealth 
role in .^prtiary education led to the establishment of the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education in 1972 as a statutory' au^ority 
which thereby superceded the existing Advisory Committee. In 
the establishment legislation the functions of the Commission -Were 
set out, together with the manne{,of performance of these functions. 
The Act states: 

''13. The functions of the Commission are to furnish in- 
^ formation and advice to the Minister on matters in 
connexion with the grant by the Corfimonv^ealth of 
financial assistance to institutions in a Territory pro- 
viding advanced education and of financial assistance 
to the States in relation to institutions providing' ad- 
vanced education, including information and advice 
relevant to — 

(a) the necessity for financial assistance and the con- 
ditions upon which any financial assistance should 
be granted ; and " 

(b) the amount and allocation of financial assistance. 

14. (1) The Commission shall perform its fjunctions with 
a yiew to promoting the balanced development of the 
provision of advanced- education in Australia so that 
the resources of the institutions providing advanced 
education can be used to the great possible advantage 
of Australia. 

(2) For the purpose of the performance of its func- 
tions, the Conwnission shall consult with institutions 
providing advanced education, with the Australian Uni-- 
versities Commission and with the States upon the 
matters on which it is empowered to furnish informa- 
tion tmd advice and may consult with sudi other 
persons, bodies and authorities as it thinks proper 
upon those matters." 
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A literal interpretation of. Section 13 would give the impression 
that the functions of the Commission are exclusively financial. 
But, it must be remembered this Act operates under Section 96 
of the Constitution and in recommending specific purpose ^ants 
the Commission can simultaneously exercise any degree o'f control 
that it chooses (subject to political concurrence) over the States 
and the Colleges through the. imposition of conditions through the 
States Grants Acts. 

(b) The States Grants (Advanced Education) Acts. There have 
been a series of these Acts (Commencing in 1965; however, the basic 
foundations for the preseiit Act were set out in 1967 Act (3) 
which gave effect to the pst recommendations of the then Com-'" 
monwealtji Advisory Committee on Advanced Education. Section 
5-(l) which deals with approvals in respect of courses, projects 
and library materials, g^ve the Minister wide ranging powers. 

It states: / 

"For the puiposjfes of this Act, the Minister may — 

(a) a'pprove courses of study and proposed courses 
of study in respect of a College of Advanced 
Educ^tiQn; * 

(b) approve, in respect of* a College of Advanced • 
Education- specified in the Second Schedule, par- 
ticulars of a project specified in the second 
column of that Schedule; 

(c) approve, 5n respect of a College of Advanced 
Education specified in the, Second Schedule, pro- 
jeas additional to those '^specified in that Schedule, 
being projects- co^isiting of the purchase of laad 
with or without buildings, and approve particulars, 
including the estimated cost, of each project so 
approved; and - * 

\- (^) approve, in resp.ect of 'a College of Advanced 

Education, proposed library material, 
r ^ 

» and may revoke or vary any such approval.^ 

K 

Ag^in it should be pointed out that the States could operate 
tertiary education without the Federal grants, but because* of 
their limited lax powers, this course of action is not practicable.^ 
Since as from January 1st, 1974, the States have provided- no 
funds for advanced education even the implied check to the 
Federdl Government financial authority 6f unilateral State action 
has been removed. 

- 20 
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An illustration of the expanding Federal role is contained in the 
ly74 Act which lists a series of special purpose grants additional 
to the recurreni; and capital grants which are also only applicable 
to "approved projects". 4 or "college purposes" 5. Twelve cate- 
gories of speciah grants arc listed, some are merely, administrative 
adjustments but a series of special course gr^ts are also, listed 
that constitute a further deep intrusion into a traditional' State 
^ responsibility. Such grants include: * 

Grants for a course in social work. 

Grants for special education courses. * ' * 

Grants for colleges conducting pre-schrool teacher courses. 

Grants for post-graduate diploma courses in recreation 
leadership^ " * - ^ ^ 

Grants for associate diploma courses ino-recrcatron leader- 
ship. * 

(c) The Kemuneratj^on Tribunals Act 1974. Ufidel this Aa has 
been established an Acaticmic Salaries Tribunal which presented" 
its first review in 1 9 74. '\ The ^ functions of ' the tf tribunal a^ set 
out in the Act are: 

(a ) To inquire into, determineytlie salaried to be paid 
to the, academic staff of instimtions of jertiary educa- 
tion established by the law3 of. Australia .and of the 
Territories; and * 

' ' y ' ' ' ■ ' I 

(b) to inq.uire into, and report to thp Minister on— 

(i) the rates of /Salaries, in relation to the academifc 
staff of i^titutions of tertiary education in tne 

* ' States or^^of institutions of te^iary education/in 

file Territories other' than, institutions referrea to 
* in paragraph (a), that should be u^ed as a basis 
fdr making grants - in respect . of recurrenif ex- 
penditure in connexion with thos€ institution/; artd 

(ii) the dates as from which those rates of ialaries 
should be so used. 

The functions are written so that paypents^can be maqe under 
Section 96 of the Constitution and therefore nomin^^ptate ac- ' 
ceptance is^cessary. It is difficult to imagine a State not ac- 
cepting a direct grant made to remunerate acadcmi/ staff and 
therefore in effect the- Federal Government and its agencies have 
assumed a direct control over the largest single el^ent of re- 
current expenditure jo^institutions of tertiary educanon. ' 




(d) ^hc Australian Council on Awards in Advaiitied Education. 
As advanced education developed across the Stated it became^ 
evident that the widely varying terminology that emergeXas States 
and individuals sought to express a degree of uniqueness, or to 
respond to purely local problems was likely to introduce s^ous 
potential futur-e difficulties. Some standardisation of course lev 
and awards nomenclature was necessary and a Cxjmmittee oJ 
Enquiry as a result into Awards in Colleges of Advanced Educa- 
tibii ^haired by Mr. F. M. Wiltshire, was established in 1968. 

his CcHimi^ee in due course made a series of recommendations 
on course levels, nomenclature, and accreditation, virtually none 
of which were ftn^illy acccjpted in anything more than the broadest 
conceptual form. F^nall^ in May 197l\fter much discussion, 
the Federal and State Ministers for Education reached agreement 
on the establishment ofltjie Australian Council on Awards in 
Advanced Education. \ 

The Council as it is presently Nconstituted is jointly responsible 
to the Federal and Sfate .Ministeh and is a typical example of 
State-Federal compromise in which "tlje Council keeps a national 
overview, but action is left with the States. It should be pointed 
^t thafthc agreement was reached under^^ Federalist Common- 
wealth Government. ( 

The Council's functions include:—-"^ 

"Section I — 

By consultation with and advice to State and Co\nmon- 
wealth accrediting agencies, the Coiincikshall: 

(a) seek to promote consistency in the nomenclature\ used 
? for awards in advanced education; 

(b) assist in the development of meaningful relations\iips 
between courses and their associated awards. 

Section IV.(e) / ^, . 

Enter an award in the Roister on the certification by an 
authorised agency^ that the agency has assessed the course 
and accredited the award; save that, after its own considera-- 
tion of the submission, the Council may refer the requesr 
back to the agency who. made the request for further con- 
sideration in the light of the guidelines issued by the Coun- 
cil. If, after siich reconsideration, the agency reaffirms its 
accreditation, the Council shall enter the award in iht 
Register. 

Section IV (h) 22 r • 
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Issue a certificate to a colleg^ which provides a course 
which the Council has entered in the J^egister, authorising 
that College to publish this information.'' 

Even a cursory examination of these functions, indicates that the 
. Council is virtually powerless because: * 

(i) It has a broad reference point and is responsible to 
the seven Ministers of Education (six State and one 
Federal) jointly. The* membership of the Coundl 
reflects this responsibility, as it includes two members 
from each S^e and the A.C.T. plus a Chairman 
nomii^ted by joint agreement by the seven Ministers. 

(ii) The Council operates independently of the funding 
authority — the Commission on Advanced Education 
— which has tfee^power to "approve^' coiurses for fund- 
ing purposes. ^ ^ 

(iii) The Council may receive requests ydiat an award be 
• entered in the Register by the agency authorised by 
, the Minister responsible^ for education in ^ch State 

and Territory. The (Sbuncil may refer the request 
back to the agency for further consideration buL if the 
agency ^reaffirms its accreditation, the CounciXv shall 
enter the award in the Register. 

Its| only real contribution to date has been to attempt to promote 
some consistency in the nomenclature used for awards in ad- 
vanced education. 



3. THE STATE AGENCIES 

Each of the States has set up ^ne or more^authorities to advise 
on and co-ordinate tertiary education. The runctions, powers and 
duties assigned to the authorities vary widely and range; from 
the Victoria Institute ©f Colleges and State Colleges which are 
similar in 'many, respects to the multi-campus institutions ofiNprth. 
America, to the Queensland Board of Advanced EducationJ which 
apart from some prbyisions designed to ensure an overriding State 
Government controi^ls basically a co-ordinatingi board. J he cq- 
^ pifdinating structilres for post-secondary educatjon in the. States 
arc siJ-'Onfm. Table 1.2. A comparison of the major features 
of the State legislation under which the State Boards related 
directly to Advanced Education were constituted are listed in 
Tabic 1.3. The State College of Victoria is not include4 as its 
functions are similar in most respects to those listed for the Vic- 
toria Institute of\ Colleges. A comparison of the States Acts 
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T6yeals that although the formats might differ, jthere ar^ many 
lare^s of commonalit>'. They include: 

(a) CJlo-ordination. Each authority is given a -co'-ordinatiiig func-^ 
tion wi^ resf)ect to the individual colleges. Generally, the authori- 
ties are required to ensure that courses, consistent with the needs 
of the Sc^te are provided and that the most effective and rational , 
use of resources available for advanced'fftducation is made. One . 
major difficulty is that the term co-ordination^ is ndt defined in ^ 
any Act. The Oxford Dictionary defines;^ the word ' as "Make ' <Js 
co-ordinate; bring (parts) into proper relation." (6). tJnfortun- 
ately such a definition is difficult to reconcile ^with the content 
within which the word is used and it does in fact, by implication, 
confer wide powers on the State Auth^ities wherever it is used. 

For example. Section 26 ( 1 ) of the Victoria Institute of Colleges 
Act makes the bald statement that the Council of the Ins^titute 
shall: "co-ordinatef the activities lof the affiliated ^colleges in the 
^e\d of* tertiary education." (7). VThe interpretations of a legal 
provision such as this are infinite. * Infinite possibilities they are 
agenjp of confusion and the outcomes m^y be exactly the opposite 
^tne intentions. 

(b) Planning* The' authorities are all charged with the responsi- 
bility of fostering the development of advanced 'education in their- 
State. Advising on the establishment of, new institutions is seen 

I as a primary responsibility. This of course is to-be expected 
since many regions see an institution of advanced education as a 
highly desirable addition to the area from both a social and 
commercial ppint of view. ^As would be expected, no policy 
guidelines other than in the broadest teiWis are written into the 
Acts and each authority has developed its own planning style 
and policies. It is clearly an area where^national policy guidelines 
must be establi^ed. 

(c) Finance: " The authorities ^are required to" exercise a consid- 
erable degree of financial control over the colleges. The wording . 
of the various 'Acts is highly variafile, but in* each case budgetary 
control ddwn to a line item basis is possible. The Queenslanc^ ' 
Act is quite specific in the approvals that the Colleges are required 

, to obtain from the Board of Advanced Education. . Oth^r States 
may be anything but specific. For example,, one section of the 
N.S.W. Act (6 (1) (b) ), when., referring to the fune/tions and 
powers of the Advanced Education Board, states: " / 

"to take such steps as it thinks fit to ensure tha^t consistent 
with soimd educational practice the greatest /effectiveness 
and economy in expenditure by institutions or bodies (in- 
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TAS. C A E. 


Co-operation with 
boards in Taafnania 

providing co-opiln- 
ation other than 
under this ACt with 
a view to promoting 
proper co-ordination 
of advanced 
education 


1 / 

p. 




^ W.A T EC. y 


Consider proposals 
for new courses, 
and recommend to 
institutions with 
regard to rational- 
isation of resourcfc*^^ 
Co-ordinate criteria 
for entrance to 
Institutions. 
Encourage andfpro- 
mote co-ordination 
between tertiary 
Institutions. 
Confer and collabor- 
ate with Common- 
wealth and State 
authorities concer^ned 
with tertiary 
Institutions 


Future planning, i, 
including recom- 
mendations to the 
Minister on sites4or 
new institutions 




S.A B A.E. 


Co-ordination of 
advanced education 
in S.A. Collaboration 
with governing bodies 
and principals of 
CAE's 

- with A C A.E. 

. with A.C.A.A.E. 

- with any other 
State or Common- 
weaithjbody with 
which collaboration 
Is desirable 

■a 


Promotion and 
development of 
advanced education. 
Of Its own motion, 
or at the request of 
the Minister, inves- 
tigate any proposed 
extension, amalga- 
mation, division or 
subdivision of 
CAE's and tbe feasi- 
bility of ettabllshihg ' 
further CAE's 




(J 
> 

> 


Arrange transfers 
of students between 
affiliated colleges. 
Arrange for mutual 
recognitton of woric 
completed by 
universities ^nd 
colleges. Co-ordinate 
activities of 
affiliated colleges in 


Foster^establlsh- 
ment, development 
and Improvement of 
institutions offering 
tertiary education, 
and of tertiary 
education, other 
thati in universities 




N.S.W. A E.B 


Ensure co-ordination 
of advice to Minister 
on matters related to 
advanced education 
coursjps. ^Co-ordinate 
all reguosts or 
submissions for 
Commonwealth or 
State financial assist- 
ance by CAE's to the 
Minister, and, if 
requested, review 
these. Confer and 
collaborate with 
Commonwealth and 
State authorities 
concerned with 
advanced education 


Report and recom< 
mend to Minister 
re — 

. establishment of 
CAE's 

- approvai ofVpourses 

- fields of studies In 
wiiich CAE's may 
offer courses 

- new developments 
in advanced 
bducatlon 


c 
o 


ui 
<£ 
m 

d 
a 


Co-ordinating 
function with respect 
to fields of study in 
CAE's. Confer and 
collaborate with 
Commonwealth and 
State authorltfes 
concerned with 
advanced education 


^epott and recom- 
mend)to Minister re 
developments In 
advanced education 
to meet 

Queensland's needs 


o 








TABLE 1.3 




Co-ordination 

4 


Future ' % 
Planning 
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eluding those forming part of i6iy Government Depart- 
ment) that provide advanced education courses is achieved." 
(8>. 

The nett fesult across all StatesT is the possibility of very detailed 
financiaLcontrol. / ' ' ^ 

(d) Staff Appointment Jcrms and Conditions. This area is high- 
ly variable across the States. The Advanced Education Board in 
N.S.W. and Viaori^ In^tute of Colleges may determine^ staff 
establishraentk buj/terms and conditions of employment are outside 
their powers. ^ N.S.W. this is vested in the Public Service Board 
and in Victoria no mention is made in the Act. In praictice, 
however, XMy are determined. By the State on the recommendation 
of the Victoria Institute of College^. Queensland and South 
Australia both provide that the boa^d shall: "Report and recom- 
meiur to the Minister on salaries and conditions of employment for 
staff." This is a yague wording because if staff is used in the 

ensc of each individual member of staff then the section can be 
^used to control establishment. If staff is interpreted to mean 
categories of staff, then establishment is a matter for the Colleges 
to determine although they are still constrained by the budget 
approval requirements. 

(e) Accreditation. All State authorities have the power to ac- 
credit courses, although ip the case of Victoria and Tasmania 
students are actually stucfying for an authority award rather 
for a college aWard accredited by the authority. The a^ithorities 
have all adopted a somewhat similar approach involyifig the es- 

\tablishmcnt of accrediting committees with a nj^mbership that 
confers crcditibility. 

(f) Research. The authorities are supposed to foster research, 
basically into prpblems associated with advanced educatfbn. With 
the e^cception of some aaivity in Viaoria, little has been done. 



4. FEDERAL AND STATE lEGISLATlON — 
A COMPARISON 

i 

The documents discussed leave no doubt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has all the power it needs^ and that the machinery is 
in being to dispense with *thQ States entirely so far as* tertiary 
education in Australia is 'concerned. Thfs is clearly shown by a^ 
comparison of State legislation concerned with State co-ordinating ' 
agencies, and the Federal legislation establishing the Comnussion 
on Advanced Education. Although their powers are concurrent 
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the ^gomniission is the superior board for financial reasons, if not 
legislative. * \^ 

In tfife three basic areas of Co-ordination, Planning and Finance 
a comparison reveals that the States have, in reality, little power: 

(a) Co-ordination. The StatASoards are all required to exercise 
a co-ordinhting function and soVis the Conuni^sioia on Advanced 
Education. In fact, the wordihg of the Federal Act with resp^ 
to the performance of the functions of the Commission is such 
that it encompasses all of ^he similar sections *iq the State Acts. 
This section (l'4-(l) ), quoted in full on page l3, is just as v^e 
as the State Acts using terms such as "balanced development" 
and "provision of advanced education," Ihe 4atter incidentally 
being defined in the Federal Act as^ ". . . education at the tertiary 
level of the kind provided at Colleges of Advanced Education." 
(9). Balanced development requires co-ordination, db-ordination is 
controlled by the allocation of resources. Theiefore for practical 
purposes the Commission on Advanced Education co-ordinates Ad- 
vanced Education, assisted by the State Boards. 

. . t& . ^ 

(b) Planning. The Commission is required to advise on the 
necessity for financial assistance and this together with the "bal- 
anced development" requirement demands that the Commission' 
becomes deeply involved in the identification and assessment of 
needs both current and future. ^The work of the Commission 
in this area is^ published in its triennial reports which recommend 

' grants, lay down policy and points to existing areas of strength 
and weakness Jn^^the Colleges of Advanced Education sector.' Tht 
State authopties'also publish planning and policy documents from 
time to time. However, they are in general mor£ concerned %rith 
procedures than with policy. f 

(c) Finance. Most of the.^tate Acts, and in particular that of 
Queensland, are quite detailed in their financial control provisions! 
Since the assumption of^full financial responsibility by the Com- 
monwealth many of thpse provisions have become obsolete. 

Other similar comparisons' mayt.be made but the trend te.the 
same in all cases. The transfer of the control of the Colleges 
in Australia from jthe State Departments of Education which 
spawned therti to the Federal Government is complete. This trans- 
fer has had a series of profound effects on the governance to 
individual colleges. 

A' 

^ BO. . . 



5. THE COLLEGES IN AUSTRALIA 

/ At present 80 individual Colleges of ^Advanced Education arl\^ 
operating in Australia. The number of Colleges in each State ^ . 
k listed in thc^States Grants (Advanced Education) Act 1974 is: 

Victoria 31 

New South Wales 22 

Queensland iq 

South Australia * 9 

Western Australia " , ,7 

Tasmania i 

Some of the Victorian Colleges have for many years operated 
to some extent in an autonojnpus maon^r in that they have had ' ' 
their own Councils operating within golicy and procedural deter- 
minations made by the Victorian Education Dcpjartment. Some 
of the newer Colleges, particularly those in New South Wales, 
were founded under the control of a Council. In the aggregate, 
.however, most of the Colleges of Advanced Education had their 
bcginnings^within a State Department of Education. 

The various Acts under which the Colleges are constituted reflect 
their origins and the political milieu operating in the State at 
the time when autonomy was conferred. The Staj^ Governing 
Boards of the Teacher Education Authority of Western Australia, 
X,^^ the Victoria Institute of Colleges and .the State College of. Victoria 
^ ^ are examples of a very closely controlled College autonomy, under- 
X standable in Victoria for two reasons. Firstly, for political pur- 

\^ poses the Victorian Government at the time accepted rhe Institute ^ 
of Colleges concept proposed by the Martin Committee before it 
^ failed to gain Commonwealth support; and secondly, there is a 
^ very^^e range of institutions ope/a ting in Victoria that would 
'faflN.^thin the ambit of advanced education. Many of these 
Colle^^ would be either too small, or too specialised to survive 
as viable^lwlly autonomous Colleges at a recognised tertiary level. 

Collc^ estabU^hment legislation may be in the form of separate " 
Acts, e.g. the Affiliated Victoria Institute of Colleges, the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology, the St)uth Australian Institute 
of Technology, or it may be part of*a general State Act, e.g. 
the New South Wales I|istitute of Technology, the Darling Downs 
Institute of Advance^ Education. In Victoria soine Colleges are 
set up as companies, limited by guarantee, e.g. the Royal iyiel- 
^ bourne Institute of Technolo^i the Swinburne College of T^ch- 

nology. On, the whole, however, the elements of the instruments . 
, of incorporation are generally quite sjmilar, although wording 
varies greatly in style and content from one State to another.* 
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The major area of confusion arises from the intercharigeable use 
of the terms regulation, statute, and by-law. In practice they 
^ccm to mean the same thing and .it would be helpful if national 
agreement on terminology, particulaijly in this case, could be 
established. 

A comparison of the major provisions of the College cstabUshment 
legislation shows that there is a large degree of commonality in 
the States legislation. It would appear that in most, cases little 
change would be necessary. Some of the more important elements 
in the Acts of three States are listed in Table L4. 

The differences that do exist are mostly mechanical an^l there 
is no reason to believe that this would affect the ability. of the 
Colleges to be iticorporated into Stat^ co-ordinating schemes that 
were based bn delegated authority from a national body rather 
than on the existing and variable State* Acts. 
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2. C0M1VI0NWEALTH/STATE RELATIONS 
IN ADVANCED EDUCATION 



tgh Hudson 



To gain a proper^ perspective on State/Federal relations as they 
affect Colleges of Advanced Education today it is necessary to 
have an understanding first of the overall financial relationships 
between ' State and Federal Governments in Australia and then 
of the characteriistics of and the reason^ for the involvement of 
the Commonwealth^ with tertiary education. Before dealing in 
detail with the existing arrangements affecting Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Education between the' State and Federal Governments 
I will offer a brief outline of the circumstances which led up to 
the -implementation of the Martin Committee's main recommicnda- 
tions in this area. 

The Sfliustralian Federal system is based on the model of the 
United States so far as the division of powers between the cait^al 
and State Governments is concerned. The Australian Constitution 
specified in Section 51 the areas in which the Federal Government 
has legislative authority and all other unspecified areas of gov- 
ernment activity rest with the various State* Parlianients, 

At the turn of the century at the time of formulation of the Con- 
stitution the chief pre-occupations of the drafters lay in such 
matters of common concern to the colonies as tariffs, defence, 
currency and immigration. 
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Of the far-rfeaching social changes which have occukcd in Aus- 
tralia since federation the most significant for future de^opments 
in tertiai^ education, were the shift in financial power to the^ 
-» AustralianSGovemment which was cffcaed by the High Court 

decisions inShe Uniform Taxation cases, and the tremendous 
increase in demand for tertiary education brought about by the 
rising levels of population and industrial and technological aaivity. 

As far as Federal/State .financial relations >are conciemed, the 
actual operation of the constitutional arrangements arrived at > 
federation w^t through a distinct change of emphasis when 
passing of the major revenue raising power, that of income taxa- 
tion, to the Federal Government was confirmed by the High Court. 

This change in emi^asis occurred during a pcrk)^ when public 
demand -for increased government participation in provision of 
all kinds of services was rising rapidly. The net effect by the 
end of the 1950's was that the Federal government h^d the finan- 
cial capacity to provide expensive servT^rcs^ such as education 
while the State Governments retained the constitutional responsi- 
bility. 

f There are several possible responses to this situation^ which lie 

^^behind the public stances takp in political dealings ^betwe^n 
State and Australian Governments. 

There* are those who argue thal< the transfer of income taxation 
powers to the central government has firoved an aberration which 
should not be tolerated, because of the impact it has in reducing 
the extent to which State Governments can manage their ovm 
affairs and determine rh6% own priorities. This is the States' 
rights argument, which flarW to its fullest extent whenever op-* . 
posing political parties are io power at State and Federal -levels 
What it really means is that therfe\,is disagreement over the level 
and direction of public expenditure: ..^My own vie>v is that this 
position is not tenable in a modem, ^^ffluent AusO-alia. There 
ar^ sound reasons which require the ^tjbnal government to 
have the necessary powers for economic nmagement for the 
nation as a whole. In addition the administrative situation from 
the taxpayers point of view when income tax is" collected by 
more than one government authority is a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
one. X 

\^ 

Thjc treritetidous increase in industrial 'investment and activity 
during the pdst-World War II period was accompanied by com- 
mensurate expansion iri^demand for university places which itself 
was accompanied by major increases In costs for buildings, staffing, 
and equipment withia the universities. 
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The direct invoivemeftt of the Australian Government in financirig 
tertiary education began with the appointment of the Miuxay 
Committee in 1957 by the then Prime Minister, Sir Robert Men- " 
zics. The Committee was asked to * report . in general on the 
role of universities in th^ Australian community and on their 
financial needs. ' I ^ 

From the Murray Committee's recommendations 5ates, the direct 
financial involvement pf the Federal poyemment in* tertiary 
education and the accompanying administrative machinery based , 
anjthe statutory creation of the Australiaq Universities Commission. 
As a result of the recommendations of the Murray ^Committee 
and subsequently of the Australian Universities Commission the 
Australian Gov,emmfent began to make finance available for Uni- 
versities on the basis of $1 for every $1.85 provided by State- 
Governments 01^ raised in fees towards recurrent expenditure ofl 
Universities. Its capital commitment was to pay $1 for each 
$1 made available by' the State"" Governments or raised in funds 
foi* the Universities. ' \ 

It was clear that University educatipn was an expensive business \ 
and it was clear, too, that technological and industrial changes 
were outpacing the capacity of Universities to meet them in terms 
of providing trained manpower. , ^ . ^ . 

In 1961 Menzies called together the Martin Committer tb under- 
take a comprehensive review of Australia's provision of and 
reqtiirements for tertiary education. 

In its report in 1964 the i^rartin Cbmmittce concluded that the 
existing system of tertiary education in Australia was restricted 
too closely to trac^tional forms of University eiducation. This, it 
' believed, meant considerable wastage of talent was occurring 
among students of potential ability who needed opportunities for 
other kinds of tertiary education. 

As a means of diversifying tertiary education, therefore, the Com- 
mittee suggestf d .the development of three distinct categories of 
institutions: Universities, technical, colleges, olTering courses at 
tertiary level, aqid^achers colleges. 

It was clear that if the possibility of real alternatives to universities 
in the tertiary edtication sector was to be developed non-imiv^rsity 
institutions would have to be ' put in a position in which they 
could compete with universities for students of ability. 

The Committee was therefore conscious of the need for these 
institutions to be in a position of comparable status to universities 
and it concentrated on the need to improve and assure high 
standards in them. . ^ 
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Its recommcildations therefore fall intd two categories. In the 
jfirst place it/ was necessary that appropriate financial provision 
should be made with the nccessarj^s^dnjiA machinery to 

ensure funfQs were well and wisely spent. In the second place 
a series M administrative recommendations were ^ade with the 
aim of improving the qu&lity of 'teaching and assuring recognition 
of awards of the strengthened non-university institutions, ^i 

• The recommendations as they affected financial provi^on and 
thQ-* accompanying administrative machinery separated Universities, 
technical colleges offering tertiary courses, and T^csbers Colleges. 
At the State the Committee suggested the establishment 

of Institutesfof Colleges to co-ordinate the work of the technical 
colleges affeSted which came to be Jcnown as the Colleges of 
Advanced Education. ^ It saw the Institutes also as having respon- 
sibility fpr assurance of the standard pf awards to which College 
work would lead. ' " ' 

' *•» • * 

^ Teacher education was to be coordinated by State Boards of 

^Teacher Education and was not at this time seen as a part pf 

"the College of Advanced Education sector although subsequent 
developments have drawn them together. In South Australia 

. itvjs now firm policy that the former Teachers Colleges should 
become multi-purpose ^Colleges ^f Advanced Education. The 
diversification of those Cdleges Has produced a number of sig- 

Tiificant changes over the last four years. I 

The implementation of the Martin. Committee recommendations 
included the' establishment ultimately of the Australian Commission 
^ 'on Advanced Education father than the recommended overall 
Tertiary Education Commission which would have conjoined the 
University and the College of Advanced Education sectors. 

The matter ol^ accreditation of awards came to be dealt with 
. "separately at the Conmiohwealth level 3« a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Wiltshirfe^ Committee, with the establishment' 
-of the Australian^ Council on Awards of Advanced Education as 
. ' the national accrediting agency. K 

This basically then is the administrdtive structure which pertains 
^ for Colleges of Advanced Education in Australia today. 

Implementation of the present Federal Government's policy of 
Abolition of fees and assumption of full financial responsibility 
for tertiary education has cleared the ground of the unsatisfactory ' 
conditions -in which matching grants arrangements for tertiary 
education had, in the absence of similar assistance at trfe schools 
level, distorted priorities in public ejcpenditure on educational 
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scrvice^encrally. 'As a result the planning for tertiary educadon 
in the fixture has more hope of being undertaken on a citional 
"and co-or<^n^ted basis. I will return to this matter later. 

.V \ ' ■ ■ ■ • 

DECISION-MAKING 

In the evaluation of decision-makingsprocesses for the Colleges of 
Advanced Education the central issrue must be who determine 
priorities in expcriditure and development and whether this is 
done at College, State or Federal level. • 

I believe that both the Colleges themselves and State Boards of 
Advanced Education have critical parts to pjay in the determina- 
tion of priorities and there are several points I would like to 
make about each. • 

There are two majn factors which influence n}y approach to th^ 
issue. These are the'^eed to ensure that the decisions which 
will affect the operations of Colleges are taken as closely as 
possible to those who ^'will be a»ffectcd*^y them, including the 
Colleges themselves, and the immediate communities they serve, 
and the need to ensure thatjgffective cases for-futids can be made' 
to Canberra. 

Dcdsion-inaking at the College level ^ / 



c major decisions affecting the operation of Colleges of Ad- 
vaH^d Education lie in two closely rehted areas, those of course 
development and capital development. ' / 

the terms of the v Martin Committee's recommendations the 
Colleges are intended to offer a diversity of opportunities for 
tertiary education with a rhore distinctly vocational aspect than 
those offered in most university courses. Areas such as^ nursing, 
physiotherapy and other para-m^^dical services, journalism, and 
sociaL work are all examples of ^^rvicc imiustries which have 
necJrof access to i^miiits with sortie systematic grounding in 
their profession at the tertiary IcVel. ^^recisely how these needs 
are translated into coufse^ with associated buildings and staffing 
is the subject matter of th^e decisions which\ietermine the direction 
development will take in individual colleges.' While the technical 
detajirof courses are propet;ly an intra-college concern, these basic 
issues of what courses are o^ffcrcd and how many student; places 
arc made available/must be the concern of ijiore widely representa- 
tive groups. It is important, therefore, at the College level that 
their governing councils include community repfe^cntatives as well 
as those of adnunisti^tion, staff and students. 
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The rcccntN^story of .teacher education ""offers a good illustration*, 
of the danger^ that are inherent in decisions taken in isolation,* 
without adequate attention being given to prediction of long-term 
community needs. 

The hell fOr leather expansion undertaken in most Stales ^during 
the** recent period of acute teacher shortage will probably mean 
the balance will alter into a significant surplus of teachers within 
the next few years. Rapid adjustment of this surplus will only 
be possiblie if the States and the Colleges are willing to reduce 
the intake of student teachers, which clearly risks the creation 
of stafl redundancies. It is therefore very much in the long-term 
interest df Colleges to seek ordered development related direaly 
to assessment of future needs made as accurately and as thoroughly 
as possible. 

From the- time that a decision is taken tQ establish a new College 
of Advanced Education approximately 10 years elapses before ^ 
the first graduates emerge from the new institution. This time 
is taken up in determining siting, in planning and constructing 
buildings and then in the course work that is Undertaken. . 

As the life of the institution gets fully under way li;e demand' in^ 
the cominunity for graduates with particular skill^K and the 
appeal of courses to students, determine year by year the^umbcr 
of students that {^articular departments can attract. Where tl^ose 
demands alter substantially over a period of time the situation 
can arise in which departments with declining numbers of students 
have to be carried -by those with large numbers of recruits. 

It is important for the good health of professional and intellectual 
life within the Colleges that academic freedom be maintained at 
as high a le^l as possible. For that reason our tertiary institutions 
operate on the basis of offering their academic staff a high degree 
of security of tenure. 

At the same time, partly in order to protect the autonomy and 
academic freedom of tertiary institutions, the funding arrange- 
incnts provide for financial allocations to be made largely on a 
tbtal assessment of the institutions' staff/student ratios. Because 
chOTiges do occur in the extent to which particular departments 
can attract students over a period of time the imbalance that 
I haveMescribed does arise. Those who are deteHdined empire 
builders \yithin a College yvho yvould develop and offer courses 
regardless of demand are acting ^therefore against the interest of 
the institution as a whole. They wi^ create excess capacity and 
make it very much more difficult foiK the institution concerned 
to meet genuine community needs. a . 
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The decline in community and student interest in Latin courses 
in Universities offers a useful illustration of this problem. The 
decline in student numbers studying Latin has been offset by 
increased numbers in, other subjects.. However, that decline does 
not release funds to employ additional staff in the areas of ex- 
pansion — instead, excess capacity is created in the Latin De- 
partment and the^ Univcrsir^s financial position is worse if its 
B finance is determined ^rdy^*its* overall -stafF/stJudent ratio. 
Some alleviation has been miSe hy the broadening of tradRibndl 
Latin studies into classical studies but the problem as a whole 
gives rise to the question of whether as in industry gcrSraHy^a&i- 
demics in tertiary institutions should perhaps be expected t(i' 
undertake retraining when their disciplines no longer offer s^ught^ 
after knowledge and skills. ^ 

On the capital development side a major problem in a period 
of inflation is the e flea of delays on final building standards. 
Delay in approval for a capital project which appears to result 
in a temporary economy may well in the event turn out to be 
very costly indeed. . 

This aspect of capital programmes makes^i vital to have adequate 
.controUt the design stage of a major projeV A grandiose scheme, 

over-designed and excessively expensive, willVten inhibit effective 
^velopment because of the delays it will Wounter. This is 
. plirticularly true in conditions of inflation whe^ control at the 

design and sketch plaf^ stages are more criticalWn ever. 

* To achieve a satisfactory degree of control it is essential that at 
the College level very clear ideas be held about what^cilities 
should be included and what space is needed for then^\This 
thinking must be practical, realistic and farsighted. If the imlial 
demands, are excessive there will be delays, cost increases, cutbacks^ 
and a less successful, project. 

Those Colleges of Advanced Education which are former Teachers 
Colleges hav^ special difficulties in the matter of capital im- 
provement because they were often built originally without gdocl.. 
design control and are therefore inefficient in terms of usable * 
space. Buildings of this kind offer prime examples of the 
potential problem and of the importance of adequate control within 
Colleges as well as at State level. .fl 
- ' ( 
Decision-making at the State level ^ 

Autonomy is defined as a right of self-government, ^n the con- 
text of College administrayon it is clear that the limits within 
which that right can be exercised are set by the fundamental 
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fact that cdi^cation is a service industry which uses large amounts 
of public funds to meet particular community needs. 

I have already argued that it is "Appropriate and necessary for 
the national Government in Australia to retain the financial 
predominance it gained in the post-war years. 

X 

The question of State/Federal relations as it affcas the Colleges 
of Advanced Education is not the spurious one of States' rights 
or the proper sovereignty of tl>c States in the Federal system. 
Rather it is one of how best to approach the majtcr of ensuring 
adequate financial support from Canberra for appropriate educa- 
tional developments in- the Colleges. . < 

'Arising out of this is the need for collaboration and q)-ordination 
among Colleges of Advanced Education in determining priorities 
for their development at the State' level. ' ' i i 
it 

Two features in practice distinguish Colleges of Advanced Edu- 
cation from Universities in this connection. In the first place 
there is a greater number of individual Colleges so the- task 
of co-ordinating financial allocations is that^lich more complex. 
«r Secondly, they do not s}iar6 the Universities' traditional status 

but as relative newcomers to the tertiary education system they 
need the additional public assurance of standards throiigh ac- 
creditation of awards. Indeed, the process of accreditation is 
alsip an important protection for students, and probably ensures 
that College courses are more attractive to students as a con- 
sequence. 

There arc,' therefore, very good reasons for drawing together the 
Colleges in a given State in some s^fucture which will offer the 
opportunity for effective determination of pridx;|ties at the State 
level. Without such a mechanism each College would be in- 
volved individually in making a case for development to the 
Australian Commission which inevitably wot^ld result in deter- 
minations less closely related to the immediate needs of the State 
or of the Colleges themselves. Priorities would be dcterrilined 
entirely by the Australian Commission. : 

The tying of assurance of academic standards through accredita- 
tion to decisions on development in the functions of a State 
Board of Advan(ted Education lends substantial additional weight 
to cases submitted to Canberra for financial support. 

The next question clearly is what kind of body a State Board of 
Advanced Education \should be. Several alternatives are possible 
J ^ of which the mo^t attractive arc cither a^ large representative 

Board^ with direct or even proportional representation from every 
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College, or a small executive group induding s^ome College repre- 
sentation, not necessarily con^pr^fehensive. 

It is clear that large representative^ groups of the first kind have 
great difficulty in taking hard decisions. Either of two equally 
unsatisfactory situations may » be expeaed to arise. In the first 
the numbers game is played, with its accompanying encourage- 
ment of "deals*' which result^ iti decisions being taken on grounds 
other than the relative merits of competing claims. In the 
alternative no- decisions are taken but all claims are ^forwarded to 
Canberra, which defeats the purpose for which the Board exists 
and results in priorities in reality being determined furUier away 
from the bcal situation. 

Hencrthe object pf ensuring that well-based decisions on priorities 
arp^aken at the State levd^likely to be best achieved by crcatron 
of a smaller executive Board. 

These were the jcasons why the South Australian Government, 
adopting the spirit of the - Recommendations of the 1971 Karmcl 
Enquiry into Education in/ South Australia, varied the letter of 
them in creating a Board of Advanced Education of smaller 
membership than that envisaged by the Committee. 

The second consideration in the creation of such a-JBoard is 
whether it should be dominated by people fr€niShe Colleges 
or should ensure their representation With9m givingNjicm an 
invariable majority. 

Flerc similar considerations apply tg those I outlined in relation 
to College governing bodies.* A Board dominated at all times 
by a College majority will be vulnerable to pressure for decisions 
which do not take full account ofv,wi^der ranging community nceSs 
or the long-term projection of those needs. It i^ of course 
essential that decisions of a Boarci are acceptable to the Colleges 
and that people working in the institutions should be involved 
directly in its deliberations. Indeed I have sought to make it 
dear tha^t this is one of the primary considerations in creating a 
Board. . It is a,lsp essential that the relations between the com- 
munity and the Colleges should remain cohesive and responsivfe,^ 
which is less likely to occur if College- factions^ alone 'are in a 
position consistently to dominate \ the decisions of the Board. 
In 'most States of Australia the Boards o£' Advanced Education 
,or Institutes of Colleges are confined to the co-ordination of 
College development. In prindple the arguments in favour of 
College co-ordination apply equally to the co-ordination of Uni- 
versity developments and to ensuring some effective rationalisation 
of o^^erall tertiary development. If this task is not carried out 
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at the State level it will be imposed to an ever-Increasing extent 
by the decisions, taken by the Australian'^Govemment's tertiary 
Commissions. 

There is probably a cage for thp establishment in e.ach State 
of a tertiary education commission which is responsible for the 
development of co-ordinated plans for all tertiary institutions in 
that State, or at least responsible for those aspcas of ^College 
"and University planning which overlap. ^ - 

The traditional autonomy of Universities is a significant barrier 
to this kind of development. Tn South Australia we have ap- 
proached the problem in an unusual way through the establishment 
ofNhe S.A. Councfl for EducationUl Planning and Research. 
This Gouncil is now set up under statute. - As well as its research 
functions and its ' responsibilities for long-term planning in pre- 
primary, primary and secondary education, it is also required 
ig co-ordinate educational planning in South Australia at the 
posi-secortdary level. With this in view the Council contains 
among its membership the Chairman of the Board of Advanced » 
Education, representatives of College Directors^ and the two 
Vice-Chancellors of the Universities. 

At this stage the Council does not have teeth in the enabling' 
legislation to direct University developments. It is hoped instead 
that voluntary co-operation '^combined with the effective analysis 
i^the consequences of any further development will produce the, 
db^red degree of co-operation. 

^5C^«hcr this arrangement will in fact work remains to be tested 
and^ it may be that at some future date legislative action wilf be 
necess^ to strengthen the^ powers of the Council. 

The need for such a co-ordinating function extending between 
Colleges and - Universities^' can be , seen quite clearly in recent 
South Australian ^roposaly for th^ development of Asian language 
studies. It would clearly be* a Waste of resources for all tertiary 
institutions in South Australia witl;i a liberal arts interest to 
pursue the full range of Ayan languages. Specialisation within 
institutions is a necessity for economic reasons. That requirement 
raises immediately the ^uestioii of a co-ordinated plan for de- 
velopment and the related question of cros^. ihstitutional enrol-' 
ments. For example, a student undertaking Malay/Indonesian 
at the Adelaide College of Advanced Education should be* entitled 
to enrol Sor Japanese or Chinese at the University of Adelaide ^ 
and gain o-edit for such work So far as the College diploma or 
degree course is concerned, so long as the sftructure of the student's 
course remains within the broad ambit laid down by the- College. 
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Similarly a student studying Japanese or Chinese at the University 
of Adelaide should be able to undertake the course inj Malay/ 
, Indonesian at the Adelaide College of Advanced Education and 
o obtain qtq^dit for that study within the University. 

Thct^ are very many examples where College and University 
interests intenwine, and the ever-increasing range of College in- 
terests coupled with the (not always appropriate) desire of most 
'College staff to upgrade their courses is likely to increase signift-" 
cantly the extent of possible inter-relationships between Colleges 
and Universities in the years ahead. 

In past decades the issues involving co-ordination and pidrming 
of further development have not come to the fore to a significant 
extent because the requirement of additional courses at both 
Colleges and Universities was. more clear cut. 

Furthermore, Australian standards in the provision* of facilities 
at this level were significantly below the provision' made in other 
affluent countries.. However, this is less true today and current 
" population, fs^ietioosi imply for the'^ futute a much slower rate 
. of growth in tertiary student numbers. For these reasons,* whetlfer 
anyone likes it or not, the reduced need for expansion in tertiary 
developments Js likely to produce a slower rate of growth in 
real terms and a much more intense degree of competition among 
the various tertiary development proposals for the available scarce 
resources. 

Over the next 20 years Australia, in my opinion, will not b^ able 
to avoid decisions which co-ordinate effectively the whole range ■ 
of tertiary developments. If the States do not develop appropriate 
arrangements for the establishnrient of their priorities, or if the 
job is pooriy done, then -the Austraban Commissions will perforce 
" fill the gap so created. 

LiJ^e many of the jssues involved in a State rights versus central- 
isatipn argument the questio« of effective decision-making is ' 
deterfained by who does the job properiy. If State authorities 
can develop rational programmes which establish clear priorities 
in tune with the felt needs of their local communities such pro- 
grammes are likely to survive unscathed the critical review of the 
various Australian Commissions. , 

Considerations for the future 

In the implementation of the Martin Committee recommendadbns 
clear distinction was drawn for the purposes of Australian Gov- 
ernment funding between "teniary" and **non-tertiary" courses. 
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The reasons for making that distinction at the time were clear 
enough^ deriving ' frpm fiipndal and administrative expediency. 

Some ten^^ycars later it may; well be that we need to rc-cxaminc 
the implications of that distinctly. 

The definition of tertiary education adopted by the Martin Com- 
mittee was all education following completion of a full secondary 
school training. As the range of post-school educational oppor- 
tunities diversifies in thfe institutions now known as technical col- 
leges as well a3 in the Colleges of Adyanced Education and Uni- 
versities it becomes less and less appropriate to maintain rigid 
separation among the three types of institution to the extent 
|hat there is no possibility .of movement of students from one to 
another. 

Since thss^artin Committee reached its conclusions the number 
of students in South Australian government schools, for example, 
undertaking year 12 studies has risen, in absolute terms, from 
1,643 in 1964 to 5,472 in 1974 (August census figures). Over 
the same period the percentage of the age group leaving school 
undertaking studies in the final year of school in South Australia 
has risen from a little over 10% to almost 30%. ^ 

As students undertake a wider variety of courses '^at - the 

school level so a more flexible approach to what happens to them 
after that needs to be adopted. , ~- 

It is patently ridiculous for stiudents to be separated rigidly in the 
distinct boxes of technical education. Colleges of Advanced Edu- 
cation and Universities. It is even worse* if the4atter two groups 
of institutions arc so status conscious ^at they impose excessive 
restrictions on entry for a student who is studying at a lower level, 
and if they adopt a completely inflexible approach to the granting 
of credit for course work studied at an allegedly "inferior" in- 
stitution. Restrictions on entry and inadequate recognition of 
course work in other institutions are sources of considerable waste 
and their prevalence in Australia reflects in large measure the 
•'mumbo jumbo that is always produced by those who base their 
arguments principally on questions of status. 

Australia has, I believe, much to learn from the recent develop- 
'hients that have taken place in British Columbia. There the 
vast majority of students who undertake post-secondary education 
do so in community colleges with a later possible transfer "to an 
institution similar to a College of Advanced Education or a Uni- 
versity. The British Columbia developments demonstrate great 
flexibility and ensUre a cross fertilisation of staff and students 
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that seems to be out of the question in Australia under our present 
arrangements. 



•-The idea that a medical student in the first two years should 
be able to rub shoulders within the same institution with a teacher 
trainee or apprentice motor mechanic is a highly attractive one 
so long as the necessary educational standards can be maintained 
and proper arrangements exist for the specialist years of training. 
It IS even more attractive when it establishes an effective alter- 
native for tertiary selection other than school performance. 
There arc other major possible advantages in , adopting a flexible 
approach in this kind of way. 

In country areas in Australia it may often be difficult to get 
the numbers of students to give enough breadth to a College of 
Advanced Education offering diploma courses only. If any Col- 
lege is unable to achieve an adequate size initially it may be 
committed to decades of being regarded as a poor relation because 
small size produces high costs per student and strong counter 
arguments can then be raised against significant expansion. To 
the extent that residential quarters for students are provided in 
order to expand numbers the capital cost for each student so 
accommociated, is doubled. So it may be that some Colleges, 
especially 1n country areas, should consider developnieKt^i at the 
certificate levpl as a means of expanding their operation anci, pro- 
ducing greater breadth of effoft. r . -^X 



In other words, some Colleges of'Advanced Education may find it 
advantageous to develop as community colleges^ offering courses 
at more than one level. 

The 'Commonwealth arrangements with the three Commissions 
involved in post-school education — the Technical and Further 
Education Commission, the Commission on. Advanced Education 
and the Australian Universities Commissions — will tend to defeat 
such developments unless effective means of co-ordination are 
established. There is probably a case at the national level for 
a single post-secondary Commission covering all three areas with 
separate. sub^committees responsible foi? Universities, Colleges of 
Advanced Education and. technical colleges. Such an adminis- 
-tratiye arrangement would ensure more effective co-ordination, 
would reduce the significance of public exams as a means of entry 
to tertiary institutions and would enable a more effe<;tive govern- 
ment response wherever reasons for differential treatment of the 
different sectors were properly substantiated. 
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CONCLUSION ^ 

Post-school education today is moving into an entirely new phase. 
We have come through a period of dramatic expansion in tertiary 
' institutions, which will slow down as a result of the slower rate 
of growth of population fh Australia. 

The Colleges of Adv^ced Education, like the Universities, must 
recognise that the main growth over the next twa decades is not 
likely "to be in the area at present defined as tertiary education 
but in the education of middle level personnel, who may or may 
not have completed a full secondary scnool education. 
The period now ending has produced a Vertiary ie<^cat ion. system 
in the Colleges and Universities which has tremencious potential 
but which suffers from both rigidity ana\ lack of ctf-ordination. 

The areas which must therefore commanq attention at the in- 
stitutional level and at the levels of State Vnd Federal Govern- 
ments are those of flexibility of operation and determination of 
priorities. * 

To gain full benefit of flexibility it will be necessary to re-examine 
the administrative definition of tertiary education at present adbpt- 
(Hd in Australia. \^ 

The almost exclusive emphasis which has until now been placed 
on secondary school experience as preparation ^or College, and. 
University courses needs^^o^be carefpUy reconsidered and evidence 
of student performance in other * courses given serious attention. 
The possibijjties for student transfer among all institutions offering 
post -school courses should be thoroughly investigated and acted 
upon. — < ^ 

Progress in these directions will greatl5'"^strengthen claims for 
resources for future^ developments based on "responsiveness to 
conmunity needs.' 

Those claims will also need to be based on effective detenninatipn 
of priorities in which all levels of decision-making have significant 
parts to play. Co-ordination of developments is becoming more 
critical as competition among institutions for scarcer resources 
for expansion becomes keener. 

If the Colleges of Advanced Education are to achieve the full 
promise offered by the greatly increased resources that are now^ 
made available to them, and are to be in a strong position to 
attract students in the altered situation of the future, their efforts 
must be directed towards collaborating in realistic and imaginative 
moves which will meet the changing needs of the community in 
ways "Which use its resources wisely and well. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COMMISSION 
ON ADVANCED EDUCATION 

E. S. Swinboume 



\ 

The Commission is now in the final stages of {^eparmg its report 
on advanced education for the 1976/78 triennium. The prepara- 
tion of this, the fourth triennial report since the establishment in 
1965 of the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced 
Education, has been devouring the attention of the Commission 
and its secretariat .for several months. To me, during' recent 
weeks ' especially 9- the repprt , has^^seemed like the diary of the 
character in Oscar Wilde's play, *The Iniportance'lSf Being^Eart-*' 
est," who said — 

^^'I never travel without my diary. One should always have 
somethijjg sensational to read^in the train." 

i can assure the audience however, that on this occasion I have 
travelled without the report and have purposely . put its details 
out of my mind. 

The Commission's report is commonly regarded as a blueprint for 
the development of advanced education over a three-year period. 
Nevertheless it should be remembered that it is a document of 
advice: it details the Commission's advice to the Minister and 
to the Australi.an Government on the developments of advanced 
education generally and*.of the colleges- over a forthcoming tri- 
enniimi and on th6 financial support considered necessary for tfiis 
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projected development. In the past there has been ^general accept- 
ance by the Government of the advice so provided but there have 
been some notable exceptions to this rule, such as the rejection 
by the Govemment-of-the-day of the Commission's recommenda- 
tion for the provision of a special, sum of $5 million for the 
development of libraries in colleges during the 1973/75 triennium. 
This particular recommendation was subsequently accepted by a 
later Government. It should be stressed that the recommenda- 
tions not accepted by Government are few but they do highlight 
the advisory role of the Commission. 

Action on the Commission's recommendations on the funding of 
advanced education in the various States is taken via the States- 
Grants (Advanced Education) Acts. The Minister and the Com- 
mission are given detailed executive authorities under these Acts 
and their various amendments. The executive powers which the 
comipission has, relate mainly to the area ofcourse approvals 
and to the use of iunds for approved capital f^^ks. 

The Commission's responsibilities are therefore on the one hand 
advisory and on the dther hand executive. Although these re- 
sponsibilities do nt3i, of themselves, completely define the role 
of the Commission, they do provide a useful background -against, 
which its role might be considered^ 

THE STRUCTURE AISJD RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE COMMISSION 

The Commission was> established as a statutory body in 1971 
under an Act similar to that of the Universities Commission. It 
assumed most of the functions previously discharged by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Advanced Ediicattion. 

The Copunission. consists of a full-time Chairman and Deputy 
ChdinS^Yfnd nine part-time meml)ers all -appointed by the 
Governor- General. Thb members are drawn fronS a broad tross- 
section of professional activity and from the various States: it is 
important to recognise that they operate as individuals and not 
as "representatives" of particular States, departments. or factions. 
The Commission itself is serviced by a full-time secretariat of 
42 people. It is also assisted by a number of committees which 
provide it with advice on specialised topics. 

Under its Act the Commission's broad mandate is to promote 
the balanced development of advanced education in Australia 
and to ensure tfie best use of available resources. For the per- 
formance of its functions the Commission is required to consult 
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with the States, with advanced education institutions and with its. 
sister body, the Universities Commission. 

Prior to the preparation of its Fourth Report, the Cha|rman or 
the Deputy Chairman togethe^r with other Conmiission bicmbers 
visited each college of advanced education in Australm. Dis- 
cussions were also held with State Ministers for Education and^ 
relevant State co-ordinating authorities. , In addition ^ there was 
consultation with other Conmiohwealth authorities suih as the 
Universities Coihmission, the Schools Commission, and % Ad- 
visory Cohimittee on Technical and Further Education. By means 
of such activities the Commission has obtained a broad vi^w, 
of the present state of development of advanced education in 
Australia, the inmiediate needs, the " likely developments' which 
may be realised in the next triennium and the relationship of 
these developments to other areas of education. It is from this 
broad view that the Commission must Uttmpt to judge how the 
available resources may be best disposed for balanced develop- 
nfient across the country. ' 

In previous triennia the funding of. tertiary education was shaped 
between State and Commonwealth on a matching basis. I^Tj^m-' 
ary 1974 funding for tertiary education became the complete 
responsibility of the Australian Government. As a result of this 
decision State Treasuries are no longer directly concerned with 
the financing of advanced education programs and this has sub- 
stantially changed the responsibilities of the Commission. This 
change also has important; iniplications for the relationships be- 
tween the Commission and the State co-ordinatihg bodies, for 
we now have a situation where these bodies and the colleges, 
with the exception of Canberra College, operate under State 
^Acts while the Coinmission, which recommends on funding, 
operates under a Federal Act. In spite of this apparently anomal- 
ous situation, I believe that the Commission and the State co- 
ordinating authorities each have valuable and complementary roles 
to play in the general planning of advanced education. It should . 
be ^ emphasised however^ that the responsibility to recommend 
oh total funding* pl^^f^e^ial obligations, oi; the .Copimissjon ^ 
on Advanced Education as it does also on the Universities Com- 
mission. In this regard these two Commissions occupy a special 
position compared with the Schools Commission and th^ Advisory 
Committee on Technical and Further Education,' for their areas 
of concern are still largely State financed. 
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BALANCED DEVELOPMENT 

I return iiow to th^S;oirunissiQn's role in the promofipn of bal- 
anced developmeiltr* iV undertaking this role the ' uominission 
-«xnust attempt ttr^^make judgements .on such matters gjf: * 

(1) the general growth in the provision of advanced- edu* 
cation across the country; 

(2) the resources available to sustain this growth j 

(3 ) the variations among the States; 

^(4) the provision of advanced education as compared with 
other areas of education; 

\ (5) the "oppor-tjJhities for individual access to tertiary* 

education ill different parts of the country; 

, 1^(6) the quality and style' of the education provided;^ • 

' .(7) the balance among various areas of study and the 

relationship of these to employment opportunities; ' 

(8) the promotion of new educational activities in relation 
to iJJ^e country's developing needs. ' . 

The^list is not -inteiided to be exhaustive but it does indicate 
the many factors which must be considered under "balanced de- 
velopment." \ 

In considering a desirable rate pf development in advanced fcdu-» 
qitioa jor the country, attention must be paid especially to the 
human and physical resources avaifeble, for these strictly limit 
the rate of growth attainable. Cpjleges are usually aware of the' 
planning frustratLom arising from problems in the building indus- 
try but often make insufficient allowance for shortages in the 
human resources necessary for the development and support of' 
an expanding education program. I believe that it would be an 
interesting research .exercise to attempt to relatq^ the predictions 
of the report, "Population and Australia", ( 1 ) to the expectation^ 
inherent in the advertisements for academic jstaff in the national 
papers each Saturday. 

EXgCUTIVE rtOLE OF Tl^E COMMISSION 
■/^N^ THE STATE AUTHORITIES 

Without the co-operation df the State co-ordinating authorities 
the; Commissiion would find it most difficult to fulfil its role of 
promoting balanced development. Given the present size and 
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itructurc of the Commission and the number and. diversity^ of 
Colleges of advanced education in Australia, it would not be 
possible for the Commission to deal with each college in detail. ' 
Nordo r consider it desirable that it should attempt to do so. The 
Commission loofeis to the State co-ordinating authority to provide 
it with detailed plans for the development of advanced education 
in lljat State and the "place of each college in that plan. It also 
looKS to the co-ordinating authority to provide it with a State 
view of educational poorities. 

The Corif^ssion accepts that there will be differences among the 
States in their Aecds and priorities: it recognises that it must be 
mindful of these differences in attempting to achieve a rational 
plan at the national level. Nevertheless, because of its national 
role, the Commission fnust attempt to devejop an equitable system 
in its general support of advanced education in the various States, 
As a result of differing . State histories, prospective students in 
some Statfcs have more rea^dy access to tertiary education than 
those in others. Planning must compensate for this. 

Similarly, in the area of recurrent fuading, the Commission has 
a responsibility to apply a broadly consistent set of parameters 
for costs and standards to the colleges within the system. A 
college vt^ith a particular faculty mix, size and educational role 
in one State ideally should be funded at the same level as a 
college of similar faculty mix, size and role in another State, 
allowing some minor adjustments for such factors as variations 
in the base costs of goods and services between the two States. 
It is possible to group some colleges on a common funding basis 
but the college system as a whole- is Qxtremely diverse. The- 
Commission has the task ^ identifying from this diverse system 
a sensible set of working parameters to assist it in making fair 
judgements on the rate 9f funding of individual colleges. 

APPROVAL OF CCHJRSES 

The approval of courses is^ perhaps the most important executive 
responsibility oi the Commission. It is central to the concept 
of balanced development and the funds which the Commission 
recommends for salaries, buildings and equipment are immediately 
related to the courses it approves. This constitutes an important 
functional difference between the Commission on Advanced Edu- 
cation and the Universities Commissioa. The latter Commission 
is concerned with the support of the Separate instittitions and not 
with the formal approval of individual courses. 

The Commission's responsibility <for course approval has been 
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the matter of considera^ble discussion with State co-ordinating 
authorities and individual colleges. It has been also an ,area of 
frequent misunderstanding, for example, tha Commission has 
^ sometimes received prpppsals fer the introduction of courses only 
^ after 'they have been under study by colleges and co-ordinating 
authorities for some, considerable time and in some detail. In 
many cases firm commitments 4iave been entered into, even to the 
extent of enrolling students, before the Commission i^ made aware 
' ,of a panicular course. . If the Commission is to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities iftv promoting balanced development, it must be 
consulted about new course proposals at a very early stage of 
planning, so that it may judge the , rationale of the proposals, 
assess the resource implications and have an adequate opportunity 
to discuss *thesc with the State authority before commitments are 
entered info by a jjollege. 

It is not the Commission's role to pass judgements on- the level 
of academic awards or the standards of individual courses except 
in so far as these relate to the provision of resources or the rationale 
°f ,^|j|^o"rses in the tocarfscKeme of tertiary education. The Com- 
mission's view on a course' varies with the circumstances. Thus 
a liberal studies course with limited vocational orientation may be 
considered appropriate in a regional college, where the community 
has no ready access to other educational institutions, but inappro- 
priate in a city: coUogc where altem^itive courses are offered in 
the universities. Similarly a degree program in engineering may 
be judged" appropriate in a central college, having a stron^techno- 
logical base, but inappropriate in a small regional college where ' 
the financial outlay v^ould not be justified in terms of a limited 
student demand for the course.. The Commission makes its judge- 
ments on issues su^h as these .rather than- on such issues as the . 
quality of the academic staff oK the detailed content of a 'course. 
1 hese latter issues fall within the areas of resp?)nsibility of the 
State co-ordinating authority, the* individual college or the Aus- \ 
tralian Council on Awards in Advanced Education 

SPECIAL AREAS OF NEED' 

The' Advisory Committee and the Commission have considered 
themselves responsible for examining special areas of need in the 
field of advanced education. For example, they have sought 
special grants for improving libraries in colleges and foF supporting 
educational research. The educational jpc^t^h programs sup- 
ported by the Commis^sion have spanned a^^^uijiber of areas such 
a^ the nature' of college libraries, the XQ^of^ W^^^^ college, - 
the need for computer education and t;fedte^^^H' effectiveness 
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of teacher education programs. These studies have been of con- 
siderable assistance to the Commission for overalj policy and 
planning. , ^ ^ 

* 'A'' ■ 

THE COMMISSION AND THE RATIONALE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 

So far, I have discussed the role of the Commission in terms of 
acceptance of the philosophy of advanced education. It is not 
proposed to examine that philosophy in this paper or to examine 
possible alternative models for governance of tertiary education in 
Australia.. These arc matters to be examined in other papers at 
the conference% 

t draw attention, however, to ^e main recommendation of the 
^Martin Committee (2) in 1965, namely that there was a need for 
a greater diversity of tertiary" institutions. The cultivation of col- 
leges of advanced education has indeed produced a greater diversity 
of terliaj7 education in Australia-^nd there is now a continuum 
at the post-secondary level which includes colleges of advanced 
education, universities and colleges providing technical and further 
education. One oould identijty parts of that continmdi in several 
ways arid devise various systems of governance fj^^ institutions 
within it. . * 

The Cpmmission on Advanced Education, as part of th^ present 
systemjof governance, has accepted the concept of diversity at the 
post-srfcondary level of education and has strrven to maintain it. 
In mM view, if the governance of post-secondary education were to 
change in such a way as to destroy. or seriously impair diversity 
wuhiilthe total scheme, then the Australian education system as 
a whofc would be very much the poorer. 
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4. ROLE OF STATE CO-ORDINATING 
AUTHORITIES 

Berry H. Durston 
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Perkins, in his foreword to Higher Education: From Aatonomy to 
Systemsy observes that: 

"The centre of ^avity in higher education is moving upward 
from the single institution to the co-ordinating body re- 
sponsible for a broader range of institutions within a single 
systdln. Yet the emergency of this co-ordinajing'lied 
has been largely unexamined, perhjiprBeteiuse^e probler 
of higher education as a system /are just now beginnini 
-surfape. The need for study of these bodies is clear: t 
may in the long run have a dedsijve effect on 
the future of higher education.' 

In view of recent developments in education in Australia including 
the rapidly growing role of the Federal Government, the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of full responsibility for funding 
universities and colleges of advanced education, and the possibility 
of excessive co-ordination at State and Federal levels, it is very 
timely that some assessment of the role of State co-ordinating 
authorities should be attempted. 

This paper will make some general observations concerning the 
em^gencc of State co-ordinating authorities in post-secondary 
education in Australia and the possible impact of such bodies on 
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the governance of c<^ubg(cs of advanced education, and will con-~-^ 
dude with some comJneats 'on the possible future role of State 
co-ordinating authorities. 

jhk GROWTH OF EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

Perkins has not been .alone in drawing attention to the rapid 
growth of co-ordinating bodies in higher education. For example, 
regarding the ;U.S. scene Goodall notes that: 

"The creation of State co-Ordinating boards for higher \ 
education has been a significant trend over the past ••lO 
to 15 ^ars. Not only have boards been created in many 
States^mrb^hose in existence have tended to be given 
increasingly mOre authority. There has been an evolution 
of their role from planning, research and review^o CO"--. 
ordinatioft and governance." (2). 

Furthermore the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education re- 
ported Jhat: 

"Exj^mal authorities are exercising more and more authority 
ovjtfr higJiCF^education, and institutional independence has 
been declining. The greatest shift of power jn recent years 
has taken place not inside the campus, but in the transfer 
of authority from the campus outside agencies." (3). 

The growing emphasis on educational planning is a world-wide 
phenomenon. Let us be clear what we mean by the term, educa- 
tional plaiimng : 

"Educational^jjlanning is the exercising of foresight in de- 
teimining the polify> priorities and costs^f ^jeducation 
sysKHj, having due t^ard for economic and pohuS^^i^reali- 
ties, for the system's^potential for- growth, and forShe 
needs of the country and of the pupils served by the sys- 
tem." (4).' 

As such, educational planning involves: 

. . the application' of rational systematic analysis to ths- 
process of^ucational development with the aim of making 
education more e^ctive and efficient in responding, to 
the needs and goalsbf its students and society 

Education systems have become n^e complex in strui^re, bigger 
in size, more closely tied to government and are required to serve 
a society which has experienced rapid change. In these circum- 
stances there is risk of sei^j^ imbalance arising in constituent parts 
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of the education sys^m^and between the system and it§ environ- 
ment. Coombs (6) suggests fivp propositions for educational plan^ 
mng: educational planning should ^takc a long range view, be 
coniprehensive,^ be integrg^ed with plans^ for broader economic 
and sibcial development, be an integral part of educational manage- 
.ment. and be;conceme'd with t^e qualitative as well as the quan- 
titative aspects of educational development and expansion. 

Talking of the drive for co-ordination, I'erkins says: 

^ "Higher education is in a state of transition^ Under the 
'pressure of increasing numbers of students, and rapidly 
rising costs, new organisations are "being created that are 
changing the educational landscap%/rhe traditional in- 
dependence and autonomy of institutSSj^s is giving way to 
State and national co-ordinating bodies. In many countries 
this has letUto increased governmental participation in the 
" affairs of universities and colleges^." (7). 

'It is becoming increasingly difficult for the growing and special 
needs of the community for higher education to be met by a 
single institution. The increased specialisation . of institutions has 
led to gpatgr inter-dependence between institutions. With grc^ 
h^s^o'me increased^ specialisation and complexity and this in turn 

as led to a need for integration of educational provision. In n 
higher education, the need for co-ordination of/ special institutions 
is ojie of the prime reasons for the developnient of systems in- 
volving the co-operation of a number of institutions. With higher 
costs' has come the need to avoid unnecessaiy duplication of facili- 
ties and the impetus towards sharing expensive resources. Along 
with the rapid rise in the costs of supporting higher education 
has come an increased demand for public accoun'tability. This has 
led to a critical concern for achieving balance between tneeds for " 
funding, placing and co-ordination on the one hand atnd needs 
for indep^dence, freedom to innovate and internal ^e)dbility on 
the otheaM^ ^ " 

"The central issu^y^ therefore, becomes one of defining 
how the legitimate concerns of the public with fegard to 
the cost, efficiency, and expanded functions of higher edu- 
cation can be reconciled with the freedom of colleges and 
universities to maintain their own integrity as institutions 
committed to teaching and learning." (8J. 

A key question is how to balance the healthy and legitimate 
aspirations of individual institutions for autonomy with the proper 
concem"^^" the interests of society as a whole? 
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THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE ^ |. 

<f • ! ^ 

Docs this trend tgward the growth and planning of co-ordinating 
bodies in higher education observed in other countries hold good 
for Australia? At the nattonal level there, are, *at present, in 
Australia at least three bodies concerned with higher educadon. 
They ^arc the Universities Commission, the Commission on Ad- 
vanced Education — both of which are concerned with the finance 
and development of aspects of higher education in Australia — 
and the Australian Council on Awards in Advanced Education, 
whith is a co-ordinating and registering bod^ for advanced educa- 
tion awards. A fourth agency, the Australian Committee on 
Technical and Further Education, is in process of Establishment 
as a statutory body. In addition, there are a number of com- 
mittees responsible for the allocation of funds for research. 

In most Atistralian States there are also statutory bodies which 
are mainly involved in the affairs of non-university tertiary educa- 
tion institutions. For example, there are boards; of advanced 
education in, Queensland and South Australia. In Tasmania, the 
Council of ^Advanced Education functions both as the Council of' 
the Tasmanian College of Advanced' Education and as the Board 
of'' Advanced Education. In Ijlew South Wales there are several 
bodies toncemed with tertiary education including the Universities 
Board, the Advanced Education Board and the Higher Education 
Authority. In Victoria there are two agencies concerned with the 
p)-ordination of advanced education — the Victoria Institute of 
Colleges and the State College of Victoria. In Western Australia 
the Western Australian Tertiary Educatioq Commission has a 
responsibility for co-ordination of both the university sector and 
the advanced education sector. 

As an aside, it «>hoifld be mentioned ithat in one or two States 
other less formalised arrangem'ents exist for iE;p-ordination between 
different sectors of higher education. In Victb^'ia, apart from the 
statutory bodies referred to above, .there is a nori>rStatutory tertiary 
education advisory committee which includes the vice-chancellors 
of the three universities in that State and th^Vice^^Presidents of 
the Victoria Institute of Colleges and the State College of Victoria. 
Furthermore, in South Australia there is the Councillor Educa- 
tiotial Planning and Research which has an interest in all aspects 
of educational services \A that State. However, in the t!ime 
available I propose to do nd more than acknowledge the existence 
of these bodies and to focus attention on the State co-ordinating 
authorities which dr^^e major concern of this paper. 

The creation of StateN;o-ordinating authorities is a fe^re of- 
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the last decade .insofar as Australia is concerned, precipitated to 
some extent by the rapid growth in this country of forms of higher 
education alternative to the universities, and more recently by the 
emergence of the former teachers colleges as autonomous institu- 
tions.- The size and composition of State co-ordinating aijthorities 
varies considerably from State to State. However, in general. 
State co-ordinating authorities are composed substantially of people 
external to the colleges and representative of the wider ^l)mjmunity, 
the professions, government, commerce and industry. 

In describing the functions of State co-ordinating authorities in 
the context of the higher education scene in Australia today, I 
am at sbme risk of making generalisations which do not apply 
equally to all suc;h bodies. However, clearly there are generalisa- 
tions which can usefully be made for the purposes of the present 
discussion. Broadly stated, the following functions are typical of 
^ State co-ordinating authorities with respect to colleges of advanced 
education in their particular State: 

* fostering the orderly and^^Balanced development of ad- . 
vanced educations 

^. * advising on the rationalisation of activities to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of courses and., wasteful use of re- 
sources; 

* facilitating co-operation between various State and Fed- 
eral instmmentalities; 

* providing common services (where appropriate); 

* accrediting advanced education courses. 

In the performance of some of these functions Statc-co-ordinating 
authorities are limited to an influencing rather than a controlling 
role. It is important to distinguish betwefen external influence and 
external control. Influence can be exerted by providing advice 
or incentives (for example, special funds to encourage certain 
developments) or by persuasion. Control exists when penalties 
can be invoked for non-compliance. „ 

"Influence recognises freedbm of action, -while control limits 
freedom of action. Control involves mandatory external 
decisions; influence permits non-mandatory internal decis- 
ions. Influence means jo persuade and- reward; control 
means to direct and command." (9). 
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CO-ORDINATING BOblES AND INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES 



To what extent should State co-'ordinating authorities be permitted 
to shape the education programmes of tertiary institutions? Bear- 
ing, in presenting a campus view of co-ordination, claims: ' 

"It is probably natural for most institutions, as Ivell ^s for 
most individual persons, tcK^refer autonomy and independ- 
ence to a .system of co-brdination and control. Much of 
the resistance to co-ordination may grow out of a common 
and normal hostility to what is seen as outside control, 
Mqst thoughtful and realistic , . . (campus-level) admin- 
istrative officers 'recognise the absolute necessity for avoid- 
ing w^isteful duplication, and for seeking efficiencies and* 
economies which can be provided by co-operation and com- 
plementary activities among related campuses. They re- 
cognise that blind and egotistic competition is too expensive 
a luxury for modem colleges and universities." (10). 

Heads of departments and those responsible for specific operations 
within a tertiary education institution are understandably unlikely , 
to think in terms of a total education system. Individual faculty 
members tend to be even more suspicious of the administration 
and outside authority than their heads of departments. Students 
probably have even fess appreciation and acceptance of the func- 
tions of planning and co-ordinating bodies. There is "a tendency 
to exaggerate the degree of independence and self-determmation 
that is desirable or possible. Canipus administrators are not alto- 
gether blameless in this regard: they are. tempted to transfer blame 
for unpopular .internal decisions to an putside authority. There 
is a need to achieve effective co-ordination by the development 
of fair and accurate perception of both the process of co-ordination 
and the goals, purposes and principles of those that cany out 
the co-ordinating function. j 

A potential drawback of co-ordination is the apparent shift of 
decision making away from the direct control of the institution 
itself. As a xronsequence, differing requirements of separate in- 
stitutions may tend to be ignored. Manifestations of this problem, 
such as irritation due to delays in decision making while outside 
bodies are consulted, errors in judgment, perceived injustices and 
denied claims for equal treatment (despite lack of plausible argu- 
ment for equal treatment ) may become evident. There is a 
resulting natural tendency on the part of co-ordinating bodies 
to withhold information. Co-ordinating organisations have a par- 
ticularly complicated relationship with the individual institutions 
that they co-ordinate. This is especially the case if diversity of 
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institutions leads to a perceived insti^tional hierarchy When 
resources are being allocated to various institutions within a 
system of ternary education, the institutions concerned are particu- 
larly sensitive to possible discrimination. Each institution is con- 
vmced of the force of its arguments that" it is justified in receiving 
a greater share of available resources. 

Co-ordinating bodies mqy serve as a buffer for 'tertiary institutions 
against certain elements in their task environments. (11) In them- 
selves, these bodies are not necessarily a -device for restricting 
and inhibiting institutions (as some would have it) but can con- 
stitu^ a gathering together of competent and sympathetic people 

. to examine problems in tertiary education and formulate recom- 
mendations to government or the governing authorities of tertiary 
institutions, Responsible Ministers depend upon planning and 
co-ordinating bodies for well-considered -and reliable advice in 
order to make decisions favourable to the development and good 

,. government of tertiary institutions. Tertiary, institutions and their" 
co-ordinating .bodies need to develop a climate 'of mutual respea 
and trust in which a useful exchange of information can take place" 
and broad guidelines and policies can be formulated iLving con- 
siderable discretion in internal decision making to thAndividual 

' colleges themselves. * o^^^b-. 

yVlberta's Commission on Educational Planning, appointed in 1969 
Xa/guidc and assist the restructuring of the province's education 
system at all levels to meet changing needs, points out in its report 
published in 1972 that: 

"To meet future needs, higher education must be rebuilt 
as a 'fully federated' non-binary system leading eventually 
.to integration based on a more comprehensive model of. 
higher education as part of a planned system of recurrent' 
education; planned differentiation should continue between 
and within institutions, but links between them should be 
improved and barriers of prestige abolished." (12). 
A certain amount of surrendering of autonomy by the' separate 
institutions becomes necessary in these circumstances. Individual 
institutions jnust become partners in new planning agencies. Per- 
haps the greatest protection to the autonomy of tertiary institutions 
is the principle of participation in the governance of higher ^du9a- 
tion. People at large must 'be more than mere clients of the 
educational system; they must participate in shaping it. If in- 
stitutions do not co-operate in this way, an inevitable consequence < 
will be that the important planning and co-ordination will be 
done in the political arena. In order to keep educational, matters 
in college hands, academics and educational administrators in the 

■ ' ■ ' Jt 
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colleges must be prepared to balance their desire for independence 
with the necessity for close co-operation. A possible alternative 
is direct intervention in the. internal affairs of tertiary institutions 
by govenupent agencies. 

STATE CO-ORDINATING AUTHORITIES 
AND THE FUTURE 

In view of the notable incursion of the Federal Government into 
the field of tertiary education in particular, including the assump- 
tion from the beginning of 1974 of full responsibility for the 
funding of tertiary education, ii might be considered that the 
State no longer has a role to play in higher education and that 
therefore State co-ordinating authorities should be abolished. This 
would remove co-'ordination, at the State level in favour of in- 
dividual institutions dealing directly with the relevant Federal 
commission, in this case the Commission on Advanced Education. 
This prospect raises questions such as how much co-ordination is 
appropriate or functional, and is there too much co-ordination 
to the extent that flexibility and innovation are stifled? 

Boyer, commenting on systems of higher education, states: 

"It is the conventional wisdom that it is absence of co- 
ordination and lack of planning that will guarantee diversity. 
However, it seems clear to me that the only thing isolated 
action guarantees is randomness, which may or may not' 
mean diversity. ^ , \ 

Indeed, past experience suggests that, left to their own > 
devices, colleges and universitiesjwill move towards uni- 
formity, not diversity. In the ^^^t pecking order of higher 
institutions, each college seeks to imitate some prestigious 
^ister institution just above it. And while geography or 
tradition or limited resources may impose differences, the 
great tHrust is toward conformity. ' 

In contrast, in the system wide approach to higher educa- 
tion, it is possible to talk with greater clarity, rationality, 
and precision about different missions and a division of 
labour among campuses, and it is possible to allocate re- 
sources to support these separate missions." (13). 

It is my opinion that there is still a significant role for State 
co:-ordinating authorities to perform in advising the various agencies 
including the Commission on Advanced Education, the State 
Government, and the institutions themselves on the development 
•of tertiary education in their particular State. There is a con- 
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tinuing need for sound independent advice on individual* college 
proposals and the Commissiojj oij Advanced Edutation has demon- 
strated a willingness to be guided by such advice. 

In the absence of this advice, the Commission on Advanced 
Education would be forced to make decisions without the benefit 
of intimate knowledge of local needs seen from a State perspective 
with the attendant risk of failure to make adequate allowance for 
the considerable differences which obtain in tertiary education 
i^rovision from State to State., I may be wrong, but I have 
the distinct iippression that the Commission on Advanced Educa- 
tion views tertiary education as' a State responsibility even thoi^gh 
fully funded from Federal sources, .that the Commission hop'es 
that States will not abdicate this important role, and that it wilP 
look forward in the future to receiving advice from State co- 
ordinating authorities, upon which it relies heavily. 

However, in view of changing circumstances, it rpay well be ap- 
propriate for a reassessment of the structures ancl functions of 
State co-ordinating authorities to be undertaken with a view to 
strengthening their activities in the co-ordinating/planning area 
and to enable the Commission on Advanced Education to delegate 
some of its present powers to State level, so that State co-ordinat- 
ing authorities can perform certain tasks on behalf of the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education (such as building and course 
approvals) within policies and guidelines laid down by the Com- 
mission. 

Depending to some extent on what happens at the national level, 
it may also prove desirable to broaden the scope of the activities 
of State co-ordinating authorities to assume a co-ordinating/ 
planning role for t^ to^al post-secondary education sector of 
education in. each St&te5>jncluding the universities and technical 
and further education in addition to advanced education. While 
this kind of arrangement would enhance the balanced development 
of post-secondary education in each State, the feasibility of such 
an approach would be dependent to some, extent on what happens 
by way of rationalisation of the various Federal agencies con- 
cerned. Meanwhile we await the Fourth Report of the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education. ' "^X 
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SOME NOTES ON A PLENARY DISCUSSION OF PAPERS 
BY MR. HMDSON, DR. SWINBOURNE AND MR. DURSTON 

-In answer to a quesUon seeking a definition of CAE "role", Dr. 
Swinboume commented that CAE might well mean "Collected 
Assorted Establishments/' He discussed the concept of a "college 
profile" for each institution and indicated that course proposals . 
would be checked against the profile, any departures would require 
further explanation. 

Mr. Durston added that each college should identify its mission 
and work within it. Eagh college would make such an identifica- 
tion in conjunctioivvith other relevant institutions. 

J Reaction was sought to the suggestioa tha^ State and Federal 
authorities should relax their controls to simple guidelines. Mr. 
o Durston predicted a chaotic situation without the agencies, basical- 
ly because at this, stage he dki not think that the internal govern- 
ance of the colleges was strong enough to ensure their successful 
existence as separate individual entities. 

Commenting on the claim of a previous speaker that the State 
co-ordinating bodies had displayed little initiative, Mr. Bamett, 
Registrar of the VIC, said that the VIC consciously relies on 
suggestions, advice, informa^on and proposals which emanate 
from the , colleges; the VIC's perception of the colleges being 
the source of advice and the institution in which development 
should take place. On occasions and f§r specific needs, the VIC 
takes initiative, but the VIC does not run the colleges; they are 
. autonomous. 

The question was raised al?out delegation of authority by the 
Commission on .Advanced Education to the State authorities. 
Dr. Swinboume replied that the Commission cannot delegate 
authority, but it can enter into agreed arrangements, e.g. guidelines 
for buildings. Another speaker advanced the view that a large 
degree of delegation was possible through the use of the conditions 
that could be attached to the special purpose grants to the States 
that now entirely fund tertiary education. 

The two major points arising from the session were: 

(i) Dr. Swinboume*s reference to the "college profile" 
concept and-its possible .future use at both national 
and State level; 

(ii) Mr. Durston commented that "many of the institu- 
tions need to mature a lot yet." This was a theme 
that was to surface in a variety of contents throughout 
the conferencl. 
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5. THE ROLE OF AN INDIVIDUAL COLLEGE ^ 



H. S. Houston 
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The purposes of this, paper are fourfold. First, to set the scene, 
•an analysis of growth within the coUeges of advanced edifcadon 
sector in Australia, and an attempt to raise some of the important 
questions confronting the colleges; second to explain, though brief- 
ly, the establishment an<J functions of the Canberra College of 
Advanced Education; to offer an accQuilt of programme develop- 
mait; and finally, to raise some questions for the future for us all. 
It, is not possible, within the brief compass of tirn^ allowed for this 
paper to do justice to the many functions which Council and 
academic staff perceive for the Canberra College of Advanced 
Education. It is possible, however, to avoid getting into a 
contretemps with the social Scientists among uf^over my under- 
standing of the term *role.' 

t 

By good ^fortune, the pre-confererice papers (Appendix 1) contain 
an account by John O^Shea which grapples^ with the intricate . 
concepts of governance, formal and informal organisations and 
maintenance and adaptive functions. Significantly, ^ O'Shea has 
placed emp^iasis on the aspects of students and commonweal 
organisation^ frequently , ignored in discussions of governance 
models. He writes: 

*an institution of higher learning would be termed both 
a service organisation, the prime beneficiary being the 
students and a commonweal organisation since it provide^ 
a reservoir t)f trained jtnanpower for societal power.' 
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This concept is central -to the modus Vivendi of advanced educa- 
tion. It is within this context that the rationale for the majority 
of programmes should be developed. * 

'Role' is an organising concept central to a 'number of disciplines 
within the social/sciences. /Sociologists^ (Merton, Frankenbcrg 
1969, DahrcndoH 1968), social psychologists (Argyle 19.67, 
Lindzey 1954) aVid anthropologists \( Linton 1936, Mead 1934) 
all employ the term and bestow on it a generally-acceptable valid- 
ity. In turning to organisational theory, however^ one finds a 
general tendency to ^anthropomorphize^ the organisation. The or- 
ganisation is endowed with human-lilce qualities as if it were 

■ composed of nothing more ihan the collectivity of characteristics 
drawn from all those who work within it.'(l). For this paper, I 

s prefer to ignore this tendency and choose to define *role' in terms 
of a particular institutional ' context. That is, that we perceive 
our role in the Canbarra College of Advanced Education as our 
function. Simply, k% what we have been established to do 
and Nvhat we have undertaken to do. But it is complex. Within 
the apology used in organisation theory (Katz and Kahn.1968) 
it wpuld have maintenance functions; adaptive functions and'hiana- 
gerial political functions. 

A succinct account of the conception and fcirth of the advanced 
education system was given by Harmaaand Selby Smith (Harman 
.and Sclby Smith, 1972) three years ago. It will bc'recallj^d, fr6m 
that, source, that Sir Leslie Martin (Martih 1964) proposed 
. the establishment in each State of an Institute of Colleges' 
(ibid p. xvj. Of all the States, only Victoria has estabfishcd . 
such ah institute and within that -State, the aggregation of teachers 
colleges into the States College of Victoria has'come part way 
toward the rationalising of responsibility for post-secondary edu- 
cation (2). There were some fifty colleges of advanced education 
in 1972; there were, when this paper was drafted, (i.e. 1975) over 
ninety (^3). While this increase might be directly attributable to 
such factors as increase in student numbers, promotion of appro- 
priate and relevant courses, greater confidence in^ and understajid- 
ing of, advanced education by employers and* communitie/, it f 
,is more than suspected that this proliferation of colleges/ !iad 
other root causes. Even the most a-political of acadcmi^^and 
adrninistrators have *been quick to perceive the'iiscal benefits which ^ 
have resulted from the rapid translation of a large nimiber of 
post-secondary institutions' into a college of advanced education. 
Presumably, both for Australian and 'some State Governments, 
the change pf name was politically opportune. In some colleges^ 
hoWever, the most discernible change appears on the college letter- 
head. Course content, personnel and purpose often remain just 
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as before. Through this change, the Australian Government was 
able to tighten its grasp on tertiary education; the State Govern- 
ments, relieved of burdensome financial responsibility, were able 
to retain the determination and control of policy through their 
tertiary or higher education boards, and at the ^industrial' level 
there has emerged an unprecedented opportunity to gain parity" 
of conditions, though not of public esteem, with the universities. 
Notwithstanding the adroit political manoeuvrings which occurred, 
the question of relative status and responsibility pointed to by 
Partridge (Partridge 1972) has not yet been resolved. He had 
written: 

*But it would clearly be unrealistic to assume that the same 
approximate equality will exist amongst CAEs — betweep 
the large metropolitan institutions like the South Australiaii 
Institute of Technology, RMIT, the N.S.W. Institute of 
Technology or the Canberra C:ollege of Advanced Educa- 
tion, which might be ^xpecteU, especially in certain tech- 
nological and professional areas, to become major centres 
of very advanced teaching and research, and the very small 
m and rather restricted CAEs which will, no doubt, become 
more numerous in country areas in Australia. It would 
be desirable if these country colleges devoted a good part 
of their effort to acquiring some of the functions and 
virtues of the better American community colleges.' 

There is an urgent need to rationalise the responsibility for courses, 
a^r-oftJ^ within the advanced education sector itself but bctwccQ_ 
^j^fne colleges of advanced education and the universities.' To this, 
^ of course, may now be added responsibilities to be assumed by 
two other interest-groups-institutions concerned with further and 
technical education (i.e. ACOTAFE, Colleges) and thevproposed 
National Institute for Open Tertiary Education (NIOTt)^. 

Within the advanCtd education sector, it is now possible to icieftdfy / 
five distinct types of institutions: ^ 0 ^^-^ 

Single 'purpose teacher training colleges. 

Single purpose colleges other than teacher training colleges. 

Multi-purpose metropolitan colleg^s.^. ' * , 

Multi-puipose non-rtietropolitan colleges. ^ 

Conference of Advanced Education colleges. (4). 

The* colleges range in size from-^MIT with an enrplment o|/^ 
10,400 equivalent full-time students to the School of Forestry, 
Creswick, with 27, or Orange Agricultural College with 22. (5). 
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T[t can only be assumed that Governments, are anxious to procure 
some rationalisation of tertiary education and that this might be seen 
as an evolutionary rathclv^than a sudden or cataclysmic event. 
Tertiary education, as wcnq^II know, is an expensive business. 
It is in the general interest, as^ \ycll as the educational, to secure 
this rationalisation as expeditiously as is possible. But if we are 
to aspire !o accomplish this with Rjinimal internal injury to the 
colleges and without severe disloca^n in the tertiary system, 
there are a number of questions whic)^ should be squarely put. 
Some of these are: 

. . . should the undifferentiated nature of the advanced 
education system continue? , 

. . . Should the Australian and State Governments con- 
jointly pursue the establishment of Institutes of Colleges 
in each State (seethe Martin Report, 1964). 

... what is the future of the Advanced Education Confer- 
ei;ce? ' ^ 

... what of tlie futucc- for the single-purpose institutions 
(a) within metropolitan areas; 

\* 

\^b) outside metropolitan areas? 

. . . what of the present single system staffing and salary 
structure? ^ 

Of particular interest to the Canberra College of Advanced 
Education is. the question focussing qn the *seven\ This group 
of colleges, which accommodates thirty-five per cent, of student 
enrolments, and attracts thirty per cent, of recurrent expenditure 
is allocated under the States Grants (Advanced Education) Act 
1974. This is a substantial proportion and could be taken as 
offering one means of tidying-up in part, the somewhat untidy 
infrastructure (above) within the advanced education sector. In 
a recent analysis of possible solutions to organisation and gov- 
ernance of tertiary education, three possibilities have been pro- 
posed (Sabine 1975): 

'1. Promote selected CAEs to university status. ^ 

2. Accept the fact that there will be classes of degrees 
on the pattern in the U.S.A. and group the better 

universities and CAEs into an *Ivy League'. 

, - ■ " * 

3. Abolish the CAE system.' 

Doubtless, other minds will be turned to these alternatives during 
the course of this Conference. I hope that what emerges may 
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V P^^^'^^ important points of view for administrators and poli- 
ticians who have, to the present, been singularly reluctant to come 
* Xo grips with this hydraVheaded creature of expansionism. 

Co^cious efforts must be made to resolve the difficulties which 
have arisen as the CAE sector has expan%d. These are hardly * 
insoluble, educational conundrums. Answers can be found. For 
some, they may be distasteful. But \inless those *wittiin' the sys- 
tem look obiectivcly at the present 'circumstances aiM provider 
the answers, there is a distinct likelihood, that the answer^ foimd 
will be those which are, in the simplest of terms, economic Jiqd 
political expediencies. & ' 4 ^ 

o 

ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS OF THE COLLEGE * 

Following the Report of the Burton Committee (196j6), the 
Canberra College of Advanced Education was established by an 
Act of the Commonwealth Parliament. The Act provided for 
the College to be established as an autonomous institution governed 
.)f by its own Council. Following a one-year period under an In- 
terim Council, a permanent College Council was established in 
November 1968 under the Chairmanship of Douglas Frew Waterrr 
house,.CMG, D.Sc, fAA, FRS, Hon. FRES FRACI. Council is 
required annually V . . to furnish to the A^inister a report of the 
.operations of the College during the year . . . together with 
financial statements in respect of that year in such form as the 
Treasurer approves . ' ( 6 ) . , 

Unlike the Stdtes, therejs neither a highter education board (e.g. 
Queensland) nor a tertmry education commission (e.g. Western 
Australia) in the Australian Capital Territory. Thus, the Can- 
berra College of Advanced Education is the only college of ad-, 
vanced education within Australia which reports directly to the 
Australian Government through the Minister. Whether it will 
remain so if a third institution is established in the A.C.T. in 
the 1980*s is still an open question. 

It is probably, too, the only institution which can, in the strictest 
of connotations, be said to be both independent and, autonomous. 
In the main, the purpose of the College was to cate? for the needs 
of the Australian Capital Territory. (7). But from the outset it^has 
also been recognised that the College would be required to help 
meet national needs by the provision of programmes (i.e. approved 
courses, non-award courses, consultant activities and applied re- 
search) in which the College held particular expertise*. The func- 
tions as laid do^vn in the College Act (ibid) are clearly specified. 
These are: 3 



(a) to conduct, in the Australian Capital Territory, an institution 
for the provision of education and training df such kinds, 
and in such departments science, technology, art, adminis- 
tration, commerce and otH^l fields of ^knowledge or of the 
application of knowledge, as the Cowicil, with the approval 
Ofjhe Minister, determines or as the Minister requires, and, 
in particular, education and training appropriate to pro- 
fessional and other occupations requiring advanced education; 

(b) to use the facilities and resources of die College to advance 
and develop knowledge and- skills in the fields with which 
the College is conc^ed; 

<c) to award such degrees,- diplomas and certificates in relation 
to the passing of examinations, or otherwise in relation to 
the education and training provided by the College as are ' 
provided for by the Statute*- and 

(d) to do anything incidental gr conducive to' the performance 
of the foregoing functions. 

For the greater part, the programmes which have been undertaken 
have been vocational in character and in the initiation of each 
programme, due attention is given to manpower requirements 
for either the Australian Capital Territory or appropriate em- 
ployment outlets. It is significant to note that under the terms 
of the College Act, the Minister may require the College to pro- 
vide for any education or training as he determines. Although 
the Minister and -his Department are well aware of the power 
and implication of this Section (Section 5) of the College Act, 
no occasion has yet arisen where a Ministerial direction has been 
implemented.^ The College, that is, has maintained its early" 
sensitivity to soci^ and vocational demand on its own initiative 
and has, at the same time, shown a 'concern for development as 
well as growth. (8). 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 1969-75 

Growth and development can be illustrated in terms of (i) Fin'- 
ance; (ii) Student and staff numbers; (jii) approved courses; 
(iv) non-award programmes. For each, the foUowipg tables re- 
quire little elaboration. 
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TABLE 1 

CAPITAL ACCUMULATION AND RECURRENT FUN^S 

1967-1974 



Ywr 

1967-1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 • 

1974 



CtpittI 

Accumutttipn 



Ra currant 
Funds 



828,768 170,100 
2,404,085 747,900 
4,996,2d0 1,155,125 
8,421,45lp 1,974,002 
10,777,4lte '"-2,751,5^ 
16,239,429 4,516,00^ 
(figures not certified at 
time of writing) 



TABLE 2 , > 
GROWTH OF STAFF AND STUDEKlf NUMBERS * 
1969-1975 



Year 



1969 

197tl^ 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

197? prov'l. 



Acsdsmic 
Staff 



Perkon* EFT 



Students 



28 
97 
205 
230 
359 
360* 
399* 



- 10 
-54.7 
-94.7 

- 139.5 
-201.6 

- 228.7 

- 249.5 



168 

604 / 



Parsons EFT 

337 
980 

1633 - 1089 
2107 - 1484 
\3016-2144 
3698 - 2600 
4822 - 3386 



Studanta 
Staff (EFT) 



16.8 
11.0 
11.5 
10.6 

10.6 
11.4 
13.6 



''vEstimatds only. ^ 

Sources: Bureau of ^ta^stics, Conynission oa Advanced v/^ 
Education Statistics. ^ 
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TABLE 3 

APPROVED COURSES 

Degrees , / 

Master of Eduoition (one year) 

Bachelor of Arjfs in Accounting (three years) 

Bachelor of Alts in Administration (three years) 

.Bachelor of Arts in Computing Studies (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Librarianship (three years) 

Bdchclor of Arts in Mathematics (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Modem Languages . (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Professional Writing " (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Secretarial Studies (three years) 

Bachelor of Applied Science (three years) 

Bachelor of Applied Science in Applied (three years) 
Geography 

Bachelor of Education (four years) 
Diplomas 

Diploma of Statistics ^ (three years) 

Diploma of Teaching ^ (three »years) 
Associate Diplomas 

Associate Diploma in Applied Science (two years) 

Associate Diploma in Mathematics (two years) 
Associate Diploma in Professional Writing ^ (two years) ^ 
Graduate Diplomas 

Graduate Diploma in Accounting (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Administration (one year) 
Graduate Diploma in Computing Studies ^3 (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Education . (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Librarianship (one year) 
Graduate Diploma in Secretarial Studies ^ (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Special Education (one year) 

tjraduate Diploma in Operations Research (one year) 

NON-APPROVED PROGRAMMES AND COURSES 
IN PROCESS OF GAINING ACCREDITATION 

) CQyjsg Year of 

Introduction 

Development Education Tertiary Certificate 1973 

Counsellor Education — Graduate Diploma 1975 

Interpreters/Translators — Graduate Diploma 1975 

Re?creation Planning — Graduate Diploma 1975 

Nursing. Science — Associate Diploma 1975 

Special English Language Fellowship 1971 
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f ' 
^ROGRAMME ^ DEVELOPMENT 

One way of looking at the development of programmes within 
. educational systems and institutions is to use a systems analysis 
model (Coombs, 1968). Many will be familiar with this con- 
cept. But at the risk of being wearisome, the basic proposition 
as explained by- (Coombs is that systems analysis functions 

. . as a wide angled lens trained on ^ij organism so that 
it can be seen in its entirety, including the relationships 
among its parts and between the organism and its enviroi^- 
ment* (ibid). 

It does not entail detailed mathematiail expression, but develops 
an input process output paradigm. The diagram (below) de- 
velops this in more detail: 
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* This model has been used successfully in developing a number 
of new*courses within the past two years. Predictably, because 
the College is unashamedly vocational in purpose, we have tended 
to look at the output criteria first taking account of the basic 
knowledge and, skills, required as well as considering other places 
(or ways) in which the necessary on-the-job skills are acquired. 
This is laborious, time-consuming and often frustrating work, but 
unless it is thoroughly done, all kinds of attendant consequences 
can follow. 

There are two broad categories of programmes developed in 
the Canberra College of Advanced Education: (i) approved 
courses; and (ii) non-award programmes. Before describing, by 
example, how each of these is initiated, two tasks have to be 
undertaken. First, in quick outline, the organisational structure 
of the College. Second, a clarification of College terms. 

1. The Organisational Structure. This is best illustrated by the 
chart (attached) which shows the composition of the College 
Council, Academic Board afid School Boards. There are, of 
course, (i) Committees of Council: (e.g. Buildings and Site, Fin- 
ancial Assistance"* to Needy Students, Finance, Legislation, Re- 
s(^arch Fund, Staff Development, Student 'Welfare, Superannua- 
tion and Investment); (ii) Committees of Academic Board: (e.g. 
Academic Staffs Promotions, Admissions, Appeals, Bookshop 
Liaison, Computer Advisory, Conference Fund, Field C|asses, 
Field Station Policy, Instructional Media Centre, Policy, Library, 
Organisation of Academic Programmes, Sports Centre, Student 
Assessment and Workloads, Teaching of English to Overseas 
Students, Technical Appointments and Classification, Timetable); 
and Q^^ty Year ^nd Disciplines Comjnittees within each 
School: (e.g^Ta) Recreational Planning. Course Committee has 
members from the disciplines of Socio«gy\ Administration, ^Bi- 
ology, Education, History, Landscape; (b) Ye^^2Tlanning Com- 
mittee in Teacher Education has participating staff, plus students 
and staff involved in Year 1 and Year 3 courses; (c) the School 
of Administrative Studies has Disciplines Committees for Ac- 
counting, Administration, Economics, Law, Social Sciences). 

2. Clarification of College Terms. For present purposes the only 
terms which require clarification are: 

Course;: a course is an arrangement of units, successful completion 
of which satisfies the academic requirements for an award. 

For example: The Bachelor of Arts degree in Professional Writ- 
ing requires eight units in Professional Writing/Journalism (i.e. 
a *major'), six units in a second major from any School in the 
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College, six elective units. Of the twenty (20) units required 
for the degree, not more than nine (9) may be introductory level 
units (i.e. LcveLl or 2). ' 

A programme: (of work) is a set of learning Experiences or events 
which need neither be composed of units nor lead to an awaVd. ' 

Example: The Tertiary Certificate in Development Education is 
an externally-funded one-year programme for experienced indigent 
ous teachers from Papua New Guinea. The programme requires 
some appropriate Colkge units to be undertaken, visits to and 
teaching in ACT and other schools, participation in staff seminars, 
planning groups and occasional work with tutorial groups, the 
presentation of a curfftulum project or other approved submission. 

3. Course Approval and Accreditation. Each programme, whether 
an approved course or nori-award programme is subjected to 
various levels of scrutiny. In the States, the Advanced Education 
3oards (e.g. South Australia), Tertiary Education Commission 
(e.g. Western Australia) or* Higher Education Board (e.g. NSW) 
assume responsibility for the approval and accreditation of courses; 
the Australian Council on Awards in Advanced Education 
(ACAAE) is responsible for national registration of all awards. 

Requirements for the Canberra College of Advanced Education 
are no le^s rigorous than in the States. Course proposals are 
subject to considerable scrutiny. But in the Canberra case, the 
relationship between the College, the Department of Education 
(for the Minister) and the Commission on Advanced Education, 
is more complex and interactional ^than in the States. 

Section 5 (a) of the College Act requires the approval of the 
Minister before a course can be offered. 

The Commission on Advanced Education, however, has the re- 
.sponsibility for, advising the Minister on any course submitted 
for financial sup^rt with respect to: 

(a) the existing distribution of like-type advanced educa- 
tion courses generally in Australia; and 

(b) the conmiunity need for any such coursf. 

The proposal is examined in detail by the Commission's Courses 
Committee. Once satisfied that the course meets the needs for 
the ACT, the Commission forwards the proposal to the Depart- 
ment with a recommendation^ The Department, in turn, con- 
siders the proposal and may recommend further alterations or 
amendments prior to advising the Minister. The Minister, after 
receiving the advice of his Department will then mak^a decision 
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in terms of Section 5 (a) of the Act. If approved, the course 
may then be offered. This completes the procedures for course 
approval. 

Before the College caii^ra^it an award for the course undertaken, 
an accreditation submis'sion must be developed through )the fol- 
lowing steps: 

. . . Initiation of accreditation submission (usually by a Head of 
School or Principal Lecturer) . 

. . . establishment of a course committee (usually the appropriate 
Head of School, Principal Lecturer and staff concerned with the 
discipline, senior staff of other Schools, 'outside' persons of 
recognised academic standing in the discipline, persons from the 
relevant professional or employment sector (s) ) which considers 
course structure, syllabus asses6hient and evaluation. 

. . . Board of Studies (within the appropriate School(s) ) con- 
siders the design of the course, its 'goodness of fit' within the 
College structure, student and staff contact hours and workloads. 
. . . Academic Board with its major responsibility for academic 
matters must consider and endorse all proposals before submission 
to 

. . . Council which further scrutinises the proposal before sub- 
mitting if to 

. . . th^ ACT Committee on Awards in Advanced Education. 
This Committee will advise the Minister on the standard and 
content of the proposed course and the type and level of the 
award which should be offered. Normally, the Committee ap- 
points external assessors or nioderators as advisors on course 
structure and content. It nw^^commend changes which must 
in turn, be referred back to the College Council. Once the Com- 
mittee finally and favourably assesses a cgjirse, it then Recom- 
mends the course for accreditation to 

... the Minister for Education who informs the College of 
his decision on (i) the level of the course, and (ii) the title of 
the award to be granted. 

. thb College then has a, Statute prepared in accordatice^with 
Section (21) (1) of the College Act. The Statute is 

made by the Council; 

approved by the Council ; 

sealed with the seal of the College; 
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transmitted i^by CounciH to the Governor- General in 
Coundl; 

approved by the Govemor-»General on the rccommcndatibn 
of the Minister; and 

gazetted in Uie Ailstralian Government Gazette and on 
such noJfication has the force of the law. 

These procedure^fctline how the College has ^remained sensitive 
to community nejras in introducing approved award courses. The 
significant elera^ts within this prc-course preparation arc: 

. . . determination of supply and demand of personnel in the 
relevant field. , ' 

... the work c^f^the course committee. 

V . . the discussions between ihe course committee, its* advisors 
and the ACT Comniittee on Awards in Advanced Education 
(iXjid its appointedva ccrcdi tors). 

Normally the procedures now require six to eight months prior 
to the introduction" i)f the course! The College has become morQ 
expert in the process and now usually calls for basic statistical 
information on employment needs (from the Bureau of Statistics), 
frojfn employment sectors and the Public ^rvice Board. 

4. Non-Award Programmes. With 'one-off' and exticijnally- funded 
*programmes, the process is shorter and quicker. The CoUegp 
must be sufficiently aldaptable, flexible and responsive, to be 
capable of mounting programmes of this nature expeditiously. 
As an example of this *tooling up', a' nuffib^ of special "projtos 
were developed between November and' AJarch 1975. These "are 
delineated as follows: " V 
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• TABLE. 1 
NEVy EXTEBNALLY-FUND 



No. ol 
Stud«nt« 

' 36 



Namt of ProJ«c(^ 

Special Bffglish Language 

Fellowship 
(i^lBnonwealth Co-operation 15 

in Education 
Graduate Diploma in 37 

Interpreting/Translating 
Graduate Diploma in 21 

Recreation 
Graduate Diploma in 12 

Co unsel ling 
Tcrtiary^SHhificate in 10 

DevciopmcD^ Education 

(PNG) 




Dept. Labor and \ 
Immigration \ 

Dept. of Tourism and\ / 
Recreation 

A(iT Education AuthorityX 

ADAA . 



* Funded on a ycar-by-year basis 

^ These projects represent an increasing significance in the work 
of the College. There are other developments which have also 
been significant: ^ 

— continuing education courses run in conjunction with the Centre 
for Continuing. Education at the Australian National University; 

— short courses/refresher courses in such diverse areas as cal- 
culus, medical education, ccstodc technology, remedial reading, 
wkter analysis, park management, local government, management 
courses for trade union "officers, intensive language courses in 
Chinese and Spanish; 

— seminars and *teach-ins' in librarianship, religious echi&tiori, 
educational planning, compter programming, mufic cduajtion. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

In the forthcoming (1976-78) triennium, the College will further 
develop its provisions, for continuing "education with academic and 
adirfni«rative appointments. Directions in which these positions 
will fall are yet ta be decided. But it is clear th^it local,' State 
and national (9) groups will need to be provided for. The College 
has accepted most reasonable tasks requested. Clearly, it has a 
divej^e.role to perform. Without the continuing energies expended 
by its staff and the encouragement offered from outside agencies. 
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this role would have been too difficult to reahsc. While tliis may 
point to the a-typicality of the- Canberra College, of Advanced 
Hducation, it may also raise questions for other institutions looking 
to thdr roles wilbin the burgeoning world of tertiary education 
and technical and further education (10) the TAPE sector). 
Some of these questions are: . 

1. ^Does the institution see itself possessing local capabilities 
(if metropolitan); regional if non-metropolitan) or national capa- 
bilities? 

2. Has the institution adequate space, capital resources ( library, 
computing, human resources — academic staff and support staff) 
to realise the aspirations it sets? 

3. Has the higher education authority within the State'" given 
approval for tmancial supportS^o develop programmes along the 
lines proposed? 

.,.4. Are there other mstitutions in the* State, or jVystralia, which 
are better able to mount the programmes? Had the neccss;iry 
appraisals been uridertaken of State/national provision an(^ on 
supply and demand of personnel ? ^ 

5. Do the<»cademic staff fully appreciate that their new roles 
and parity of status (in salaries and conditions) with the uni- 
versities, carr>' added responsibilities, changes of work patterns 
and demands for improveftient in levels of ^expertise? 

6. Do ^ovcming^ hoards (now lafgely autonomous) perceive the 
fiiH^ consequences and iniplicatirins of open advertisement for 
academic and administrative positions? ^ 

.Without adequate answers to sudh questions, the role(s) of the 
individual collegers) and the Ci'^E sector within the educational 
system cojald well stultify. - iJnless dynamic answers are found, 
the status of thd colleges of advanced edi^ation will iiievitably 
deteriorate. Th</re is no Way that an' individual college will 
gain© status and /'esteem' unless it works for ir. THere was onCe 
a saying *Load up your asses, strive on your' camels and.^o to the 
Promised Lan^.' There* is no way th^t boards of "governors; 
academic staffs and administrators will gain a plate in the sun 
with a moclem adaptation of the old biblic;^! saw^*Sit on your 
asses, ligpt -up your Camels and you will be given *the ''Promised 
,Land.' 
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NOTES ON TEXT • , 'X 

1 See d\so Kat/ and Kahri (l%8) p. 122. N 

2. As there artf some sub terti;/ry courses contain^ wuhin V.I.C\ 
institutions land others are maintained by Australian Com,- 
miSMon on f'urther and Technicul, Education (At^piAKE) 
funds, post -secondary iv preferred to tertiary in thi^ inst\nce. 

V I his figure includes 12 non government ^^eachers colleges ilso 
provided with grants under the State Grants (Advanced Edu 

^ catio/i) Act 1974. In !975 recurrent funds available ip these 
colleges are $3.5^58.120. 

4 Ihese seven colleges. ( C AF. N.SWI I . 'Qrj, RMM . SAI I . 
IC AE and WAI T have enrolments of ."^^.OQ^, students (round- 
ed) representing 35 per cent.^of the total trvr'olments in col- 
leges of advanced education, r 

5 Preliminary student enrolments 7 I ebruary 1 97^. , * 

(y Canberra College of Advanced tiducation Act AU)7 73. Section 

7 ' ^JJtu;/percemage i^f full time students from' outside the A.C.T. 
has ranged^between 4V,' 55' ;. in the 1^)70-75 period 

tS In this context. gro\^th is an increase, .in size\ (as ShAiwn by 
student enrolments); development an increase in corKplexity 
(as shown through the characteristics of courses). 

^» '*In'|974. 48^;. of I- I studentv came to CCAE from ou,lsl<^e 
thji Canberra Queanbeyan area. Approximately 40 per cen\ 
flr the \^"I5 enrolroents are graduate students — a higher pro; \ 
portion than any institution m Australia. 

10. This subsumes the type Of short-course re-training and ad? 
vanced level training which have*been^described as 'quaternary- 
9 level* courses. 
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SOME NOTES ON A f»LENARY DISCUSSION 
FOLLOWING DR. HOUSTON'S PAPER 

When asked regarding possible growth of tertiary institutions in 
Canberra, Dr. Houston stated that a feasibility study , regarding 
growth pa-ttems will be undertaken. He discounted the notion 
that Canberra College of Advanced Education will t^conxe in- 
volved in medical training; however, at this stage, it looi^s as 
though there will be courses offered for the allied health pro- 
fcssiops including Nursing Science and Medical Technology. 

Dr. Houston indicated that most likely, a third institution will 
be developed but it is not clear whether it -will be a second uni- 
versity, a S€tcond college of advanced education, a "shop-front" 
university, or a community cpllege. 

Mr. McCusker suggested that, consistent with the official com- 
munity orientation of colleges of advanced education, college«^*such 
as Canberra College of Advanced Education, should provide shDrt 
courses over a short term if a strong community need for such 
cdurscs can be clearly established. Dr. Houston agreed with Mr. 
McCusker's suggested policy and stated that Canberra College of 
'Advanced Edjication ha>i, on several occasiorfs, reacted to short- 
term proposals put forward to them by Commonwealth depart- 
ments. 'As an example,, he* stated if a professional association 
devised a proposal and could guarantee fifteen students per year, 
tl)^y would give close consideration to providing a course.^ Dr. 
* Houston emphasised, however, that a strong c\se establishing a* 
' need for such a course must be presented. He /emphasised that 
the Canberra College of Advanced Education doles not intend to 
usurp the role of State colleges and in the last resirt, any deivelop- 
ment would, be eya^j^tted, not only in terms of established needs, 
but in terms of the resources the College has available. 

When asked how the Canberra College of Advanced Education 
assesses a proposal. Dr. Houston indicated that the following con- 
siderations were made: 

(a) in the light of the College profile; 

(b) in light of alternative courses available in Australia; 

c) In, light Qif national and local needs; u 

{d) as a nationai oriented College, in light of current Gov- 
ernment initiatives. 

^ . ' . fJ 

, ,When asked about the meeting of Directors of (^ntfal institutions^ 
of!" technology, Dr. Houston played down the significance of th<£ 



group and indicated that it was a loose confederation and did not 
speak with one voice to either the Commission of Advanced Edu- 
cation or the G&vcrnmcnt. 

Furthermore, Dr. Huston emphasised that the Canberra College 
of Advanced Education faces the same procedures as '^ny other 
college in respect to the accreditation of awards and the allocation 
of resources; however, he did point out that the College makes 
its case directly to the Minister, but he assured the group th^the 
accreditation process wasVjjo less arduous th^n that for other* 
colleges. 1 \ 

Finally, when referring to growth {jattcms for the Canberra College 
of Advanced Education, Dr. Houston stated emphatically that the 
College will not increase its residential catpability beyond a reason- 
able level. * 
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CURRENT TRENDSXAND ISSUES IN 
GOVERNANCE OF AbSTRALIAN COLLEG 
OF ADVANCED^EDUCAtlON 

C. Selby-Smith and G. S. Harman \ 



A traditional approach to the discussion of the govdmance oKpost- 
secondary educational institutions has been to pose the thesis\of 
autonomy against the antithesis of co-ordination as a framework 
in which to discuss the synthesis appropriate to the* particular 
system under discussion. Useful insights have been obtained on 
the basis of this a45proach and it still has much to commend it^ 
as a means of organising the arguments for and against particular 
possibilities which may be under discussion for the governance 
6f^AE's whether at national, State or institutionaUkvel. 

Autohomy to inquire freely, to discuss objectively and to reach 
conclusions bas^d on the evidence has long been , argued to be^'a 
necessary condition if universities are to adequately discharge their 
social respon^lities, md recently -the argument has been applied 
more genera41v\^ other post-sjpjondary institutions such^ilCAFs. 
W£ believe tMtNiiis is currently the dominant view in Australia 
and we see no) broadjy-based overt opposition to its continuance.* 
On the other hSd, th^ degree of autonomy enjoyed "ty ; CAE's 
tends to be appreciably^ legs than that traditional in Australian 
universities. For .example, i&cire has tended -to be substantially 
more participation by State Go^rnments and instrumentalfties in 




matters relating to CAE*s than in the universities. And in some 
States the co-ordinating authority has very substantial power, bolh 
de facto and de jure, over CAE decisions, not only on the overall 
financial provision — which is inevitable, given the present system 
of public support for so costly an enterprise — but also on such 
matters as the internal deployment of resources, the approval of 
courses and awards, stafi' establishments and the conferring 'of 
awards' Indeed, it could well be argued that the present 'systems 
of administering CAEs (at least in some States) involve very 
considci'able participation in the internal decision-making of the 
individu^ college and that in certain^ States the co-ordinating 
authority has considerable similarities to the central organisation 
in a multi -campus tertiary institution. Perhaps it should also be 
recognised that quite apart from the possible need to infringe the 
autonomy of individual CAEs while the CAE sector was relatively 
new in the interestM)f its nourishment'and gro\vth/ — a temporary 
need the justification for which may now b^ubstantially reduced 
— there remain considerable doubts about tnb; wisdom of giving 
t^AEs the same degree of autonomy as is traditional in Australian 
universities, partly because of the much greater vaHation between 
institutions in the CAE sector^ and partly because oK^he danger 
of academic drift, evidence of which is already availabliSLonly a 
decade after the Report of the Martin Committee in 1964/oS,, (1) 
and the difficulties of mainyiining continuing stability in a publicly 
managed status system. 

The need for co-ordination is no less obvious than the need f^r a 
substantial measure' of institutional autonomy. In 1972 Australia 
had almost a hundred tertiary institutions, of which only fifteen 
werei universities, and since then new CAEs have been established 
or proposed. 'Couple this with the importance of the supply 
and demand of skilled nianpower, the history of differing State 
priorities, the very heavy costs of public support for advanced 
education and the assumption by the Federal Government of. the- 
full financial responsibility for tertiary education from January 
1974 and it is obvious that the autonomy of the CAEs canjii^?^ 
be absolute. There are difficult and inij^Kant problems of co- 
ordination at both State-and national jevel. For example, there 
is ^e problem of 'the appropriate balance between advanced-edu- 
cation and other sectors of education. T^ere ar^numerous prob- 
lems coneeming aspects of the balance withifi'^vanced education, 
e.g. betweea States, between single-purpose and multi-j^rpose in- 
stitutions, between large and small institutions, betweeo-^ountry 
and city colleges or between different types and levels of course. 
A third example concerns the^ Balance between educational needs 
in general (and those of advanced education in particular), and 
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the pressing needs which exist in other areas of public responsi- 
bility — and indeed in the private sector, too. 

In this paper we attempt to isolate some current trends and issues 
which we believe are of particular importance for the governance 
of Australian CAEs, and we then attempt to explore some implica- 
tions for governance at institutional level, at State level and at 
national level. The 'paper is divided into six seaions,,of ^hich 
this Introduction is the first. The, second section of the paper 
identifies five current trends and issues which may have significant 
implications for the governance of Australian CAEs over the next 
five to ten years. The next three sections consider implications 
of these trends and issues for the governance of CAEs at individual 
institution, State and national levels. The. final section presents 
our overall conclusions but it is perhaps appropriate to emphasise 
here our scepticism about any single correct answer, ^and our 
belief in the need for a careful weighing up of a variety of different 
factors in the circumstances of a particular situation, the need 
for flexibility over time and a iudicious balance at a point of 
time. In short, we believe that the problem is not amenable 
to a single, technical, onoe-for-all solution, but requires the highest 
level of administrative skill and may require continuous re- 
interpretation. 

i' 

SOME CURRENT TRENDS AND ISSUES RELEVANT 
TO THE G0VERNA1MCE OF C.A.E/s 

In this section we identifjj|five particular trends or issues which 
appear to have important implications for the governance of CAEs. 
The first is the rapidity of growth in the CAE sector over recent 
years, and contrasted with this is the^ suggestion in the Borrie 
Report^j;2) that^SfeS^ate of growth of the Australian population 
"W-ffl d«^ne markedly over the nqxf twenty-five years. 

Since the Martin Report of 1964/65 the growth of the CAE sector 
^as been one of the most striking features of tertiary education 
m Australia. Although the universities increased in number of 
institutions, in staff and students, the growth rate was very much 
faster for the CAE sectoR,^ Whereas in 1967 there were 37 CAEs 
enrolling 32,231 students (3)^^6^972 there were 44 institutions 
with 53-516 students. July, 1^3 the former single-purpose 

government teachers colleg^ entered ^he^ CAE sector and wefe 
funded. ^ofi the same matching fefeis \s then applied to other 
CAEs and to universities. This su'bsmnh^Uy increased the size 
of the CAE sector — although^ it rendered advanced education 
as a wholp very much more exposed to fluctuations in thia^ daaand 



for teachers — which was growing quite apart fifonrKthis influx 
* of new injtitutiqns. In 1974 t;here were 77 CAEs which enrolled 
107,192 students. The number of students in CAEs .(including 
teachers colleges after July 1973) was 34 per cent, of the number 
in universities in 1967, 42 per cent, in 1972 kfid 75 per cent, in 
1974 (4). 

The extremely rapid rate of growth in the CAE. sector has invol^d 
significant problems, not all of which have yet beeh fully overcome 
and some of which (e.g. hasty appointments to senior positions) 
could have unfortunate implications f^r a number of years into 
the future. More relevant for this paper, however, is the sug- 
gestion that this era of rapid growth is nearly over*. We do not 
intend to discuss in detail the methodology used by Professor 
Borrie, nor to examine at all precisely^ whether alternative statis- 
uta\ procedures would yield very different enrolment projections. 
However, if his calculations can be used as a basis for our dis- 
cission they imply a much less rapid rate of growth in-student 
Y^enrolments than has generally been anticipated. For example, on 
rt^^ basis of the more pessimistic assumptions made Borrie 
enrblmcnts in universities and CAEs (5) would only gifow by some 
6,000 over the 25-year period 1976 to JOOi, i.e. by /bout 60 per 
tertiary institution existing ib 1972. Even assumi|ig net immi- 
^fation at 50,00Q p. a. and more reasonable assumptions about 
possible increases in the participation rates for universities and 
CAEs Borrie's calculations suggest that enrcflments in universities 
and CAEs together will rise by no more than 90,000 over the 
25'-year period. This implies an average increafSe of lejs* thah a 
thousand students per tertiary institution in existence fe 1972. 
It takes no accost of new institutions alreadyY planned or an- 
nounced, such as Griffith, Murdoch or De§kin Universities or those 
at Cai^pbelltown tind Albuify-Wodonga (or' Knox, Waneroo and 
elsewhere in the CAE sector). If there are 90^,000 additional 
enrolments between 1976 and 2001, and if isach 'of these five new 
universities enrols 8,000 students and new' CAEs enrol 2,500, there 
will be less than five hundred additional students over 25 years 
per tertiary institution existing in ' 1972 fi.e. ab^t 20 p. a. per 
institution): J ' 

It is hardly necessary to ernphasise what a striking <;ontrast this pre- 
sents to the CAE situation which has actually occurred over the re- 
cent past. The change could have major implications for the govern- 
ance of advanced education. For - example, it would tend to 
sharply reduce the flexibilities afforded by rapid growth, it would 
seriously undermine planping which was based on the expectation 
of continuing growth and it coufd lead to increasing attention 
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being paid to the deployn^eat of resources rather than pjerely 
with the use ot additional resources. It could cause marked diffi- 
cultie^^T^ — as Borrie's estimates suggest — there were marked 
oscillktionV not only l!i the gibwth rate of student^ numbers but 
also in abs^ute enrolments. There cauii be particular problems 
in teacher Supply , and a marked reduction in the demand for 
additional ^t^chers could have especially serious efjccts for certain 
institutions which are h^vily dependent on' the initial preparation 
of intending ^^achers. , There could be further difficulties in the 
balance between institutions, and increasing the size and viability 
of new or small colleges may prove to be ^ more difficult in the 
light of Borrie's projections than was previously expcaed. It will 
also tend to affect the age structure of stafF with implications for 
college governance, and there are likely to be greater difffcultie$ 
in raising the proportion of staff or students from disadvantaged 
groups, whether women, migrants, aborigines or the poor. As if 
these examples of direct effects* were 'not complicated enougk in 
their possible iniplications for aspects of the CAE sector^ especially 
its. governance, there remaNin the probable indire« effeasj for 
example^ through the increased proportion of older people in the 
AustralianNpopulation if Borrie's projections prove to be accurate. 
Such altera tioijWould profoundly affect the structure of society, 
its^ttitudes, vatt^s and priorities. These changes In turn could 
substltmially alter' the purpose advanced education was expected 
to pursih^, and the resources it obtained for doing so. 

SocQndr there is the problem — and it is not only a problem for 
governJwi4^ — of a large number of CAEs for a relatively small 
number oKsjudents. For example, in 1974 there were 16 uni- 
versities (6) whfdi^^rolled 142,859 students and 77 CAEs which 
enrolled ^107,192 ^jtu^feo^ Thus th^ average number of students 
per institution was l,392 lhst|ie CAE sector, or only 15.6 pe^ cent, 
of \he average^ in the universit>s§ector (8,929). Although some 
of the CAEs had suSstantial enroImSm^RMIT having 10,390 and 
WAIT having 9,227,>n]y in two CA^s^^^ib enrolments as large 
a§ in the average universitj^, while in many CAEs enrolments were 
ver>' small indeed. In 1974 11 CAEs enrolle^Nless than 200 
suidents, 22 enrolled, less than 500, \4 enrolled les^^«than 1,000^ 
and 64 enrolled less than 2,000. , 

This large number.of insdfutions which on average were of relatiVe^ 
ly small size, v/ere aisp considerably more dispensed than the 
Australian universities. In 1974 only the University of New 
EnglaiftT ajid the James Co'ok University in Townsville were 
located mitside a major centre of population (greater than 
100,000), whereas of the 77 CAEs 22 were located outside citifes 
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with a population of 100,000 or more. This has important im- 
plications for governance, ^ot only bepaiise of its effects on staff, 
students and administrators, but also because of its effects on 
the relations between a college and it? community and on its 
decentralisation impact," both economic and non-economic. 

A further feature of the^e institutions is also relevant to their gov- 
ernance. Many of them are heavily dependent on a single dis- 
cipline, vocation or area of study. This is true of t^ie single- 
purpose colleges, such as 'the former teachers Colleges, the agricul- 
tural colleges, the para-medical institutions, or the conservatoria 
of music, but it . is also true that many multi-discipline and 
multi-school colleges are, in fact, heavily dependent on one 
area, especially the initial preparation of teachers. If the need 
for additional teachers falls substantially, as the Borrie Report 
suggests it may, these institutions could be in/difficulty obtaining' 
adequate numbers of students. Many of these colleges have 
traditionally had students allocated to them, and not all have 
fully adjusted to the new situation in which"^ they may need 
to compete for students. Finally, these colleges have traditionally 
concentrated heavily on initial preparation. ^ In future they may 
need to consider paying more attention to external study, to re- 
training, in-service education and refresher courses, and this could 
have important implications for their governance. 

Third, there is the issue of the appropriate roles' for various 
groups in CAE governance, ranging from administrators to 
students, from academic to non-academic staff, from Federal to 
State Governments, and from the general public to specific interest 
groups. Not so long ago in Australia the roles of particular 
groups and. of State and Federal Governments in the governance 
of tertiary education were more or, kss settled^ and seldom chal- 
lenged. But this is no longer the case: A new mood of question- ' 
ing traditional authority patterns and roles, of challenging estab- 
lished procedures, and of making demands for greater consultation 
and participation ihas affected many afeas of life, including tertiafy 
educatiorL Oth/r changes have also occurred as a resuh of the 
growing size^ad complexity of institutions, changing patterns of 
governpaenTinvolvement jn different aspeas of social and economic 
^life, an^ changing styles in public administration. 

Irkthe CAE sector the challenge to traditional roles has taken a / 
number of different forms.^^ First, there have been demands b/ 
acadeinic staff and students in particular for greater consultation^ 
for increased participation in decision-making, and for /more 
substantial representation on college councils and co-ordinating 
authorities.Xln general Ci^E sta^ff and students have been much 
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more restrained than their university colleagues in matfng such 
demands, but it is important to* recognise tHat these demands have 
been and ^ arc bcingr, made. Second, there have been various 
criticisms of the. composition of college councils and co-ordmating 
authorities. Some such as Birrell have seen^the heavy concen- 
tration of representation from industry and govemrfient as part 
of a neo-capitalisl^^nspiracy to nnobilise *hunian aiTd natiiral re^ 
sources ... in dire^^rsuit of corporate ends/ (Tj. Others, per- 
haps less radical nr outlook, have been more concen%d about bal,- 
nnce between the interests^ and occupational groiip^ represented on 
college councils hnd State advanced' education boards. Third, 
within colleges there has been some questioning of the methods 
used fo select senior academic staff, and their tenure of office. 
For example, it has been suggested that academic staff should 
have a much larger say in the appointment of heads of schools, 
deans, departmental heads and even principals, and that such ap- 
pointments should be for fixed periods, rather than until the 
appointee reaches retiring age. 

All this raise.s the question of what the appropriate roles should 
be for the different groups having a clear and legitimate interest 
in- advanced education." It also raises questions concerning what 
criteria should be usq^d in deciding which groups should participate 
in decision-making and be represented on councils and boards, 
and what the real functions of council and co-ordinating authorities 
are and should be. ' 

fourth, there is the fascinating 'problem of Federal-State relations. 
In recent years tnere has been a vgr^wing involvement by the nat-. 
iona! government in matters which were prevfously considered 
to be primarily the Responsibility of the States. There were numr 
CTOU^' cases in wliich ,the growing participation of the Australian 
Ciovemment was justified not by reference to the constitutional 
division of powers hut rather by appeals to the need for national 
policies, by the allc^jed inadequacy of State Governments in dis- 
charging their responsibilities and by the financial dominance of 
the Federal authorities. Education is or^e such area, but it is 
certainly not the sole example, while within education the Aus- 
tralian Government has extended the support it was already pro- 
viding in some sectors (such as advanced education) as well as 
taking steps to participate in the provision of education, at school 
level where its commitment had previously been more modest. 
Prior to the Second World War education was almt?st wholly funded 
by the respective State Governments, Commonwealth participation 
being confined to spe'cial cases such as in Commonwealth Terri- 
tories, in the armed forces or as subsidiary to ^various powers 
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conferred upon the national government under the Constitution. 
^In the late 1910s the Commonwealth set up the Australian. Uni- 
versities Commission and provided support for capital and re- 
current, expenditures on a matching "basis (up to agrcerf maxima). 
In the mid-1960s the CAE sector was established, and from July 
1973 the •former single-purpose government teachers colleges 
were incorporated in the CAE sector as autonomous institutions 
and, on the basis of the formulae which then ruled for matching 
support, ta agreed programmes of capital and recurrent expenditure. 
From January 1974 the Australian Government assumed the fWl 
financial responsibility for tertiary education, compulsory fees /were 
abolished, there commenced a substantial, programme of finiicial 
assistance to schools, both government and ion-government, )v)iile 
during 1974 the Kangan Report (8) recommended substantial ex- 
penditure on technical and further education as well as the estab- 
lishment of an appropriate Commission. Thus, there has been 
a growth of involvement by the Australian Government, especially 
over recent years, there is a greater degree of national involvement 
^at the higher levels of education, and the form of involvement 
has^ primarily been financial with some important co-ordinating 
and polic\' reJommerlding bodies also^ing established. 

On the other hand, the States still remain substantially involved 
in the organisation, support and development of education in 
Australia, even in tertiary education which (as already noted) 
is wholly -funded by the Federal Government. Constitutionally 
education is a matter of State responsibility, althoughNs.96 gives 
power to the national Pariiament to give grants to the StgteS on 
whatever conditions it considers appropriate, and the full irf^pljica- 
tions of an amendment to S.51 (the *bcnefits to students' powsr) 
have not yet been conclusively demonstrated. Yet each tertiar^ 
institution located in a State is set up under State legfslation, is 
looitcd on State land, is subject to State law and so on, and 
in advanced education the State co-ordinating authorities play a 
highly significant role in, for example, financial allocations, course 
accreditation, or determining the establishment for academic and 
non-academic staff in each existing college, or m discussions con- 
cerning the foundation of new colleges. 

Thus both State and Federal Governments remain important 
participants in the organisation, development and support of ad- 
vanced education. With the advent of full financial support from 
the Australian Government it seems likely that the role of the 
Federal authorities will tend to increase, but this should probably 
not.be interpreted as implying that the role of the State authorities 
will become unimportant. Perhaps a clearer view of the respective 
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roles and influence of the State- and Federal authorities will be 
possible after the triennial recommendations for 1976-78 become 
public and after the final decisions V finance and implementation 
^ emerge during the second half of 19^^, The planning procedures 
for the coming triennium arc occurring in a new situation which 
is significantly different from that wljich has fulcd for earlier 
tricnnia. For example, the real decisioi;is on resource availability 
and on general priorities were -formerly tjiken substantially at State 
level, whereas they are now more likely to be taken at nation^^ 
level, with each State being concerned to maximise its share of 
the available resources (and also perhaps to increase the total 
. funds made available). 

The Hfth issue, which is closely related to aspects of the problem 
which -has just been discussed, concerns the prioritise to be estab- 
lished between public and private needs, between public sector 
needs in education and elsewhere, and beuveen alternative uses 
of resources within education (especially between the sectors). 
We are also concerned here with the means by which these prior- 
ities are to be implemented. Clearly this is a very complicated; 
question thither at State or national level, and it becomes rapidly 
more complex as the interrelationships between State ^^nd national 
policies are allowed for, as the different practices and priorities 
of individual States are introduced and as the furrent lack of 
candour and co-operation are acknowledged. 

At the national level it seems inevitable that the separate requests 
for the 1976-78 triennium prepared by the Various education 
commissions will, in total, exceed the supply b^funds which . 
Treasury and Cabinet (or the taxpayer) is prepareS^^a-^accept. 
Let us assume that the requests from the Commissions total 
. about $6,000,000,000, that this is more than they will eventually 
be allocatecLand that separate strategies have been pursued by 
the different Commissions when finalising their requests. For ex- 
ample, perhaps the Schools Commission will largely endorse a 
wide-ranging package of requests made to it by a variety of inter- 
ested parties, whereas the Universities Commission or the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education may elect to severely prune the 
requests made to them, and to include in the programme they 
' recommend for Australian Government financial support, only 

those proposals for which they believe they can make an extremely 
strong case. There arp two problems which are then of particular 
. ' interest in this paper (and which are considered in more detail 
in Section 5): first, who will decide how heavily the education 
requests shall in totai be cut?; and, second, how - will ' thes? re- 
ductions be allocated among the various bodies requesting assist- 
ance and who will make these decisions? 
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[MPLICATIONS,FOR GOVERNANCE AT INSTITUTIONAL 

The trends and issues set/out in the previous section have many 
important implications for governance at the level of the individual 
college. We are unable to deal with them all here, but we will 
look attthe^implications for three particular areas of importance. 

First, there is the problem of each college developing administrative 
structures and fgrms of governance appropriate to its size, purposes 
and s{:)read of disciplines. .We have noted that diversity is a key 
characteristic of the college seaor! Colleges vary greatly in size, 
range a\id level of courses, past history, orientation^ toward patv 
ticular professions or industries, and links with particular govern- 
ment departments or^gencies. There is also a marked difference 
, between multi-purpose and single-purpose institutions, and be- 
tween multi-campus and single-campus institutions. Yet it seems 
that often insufficient allowance has been made for these differences 
in designing administrative structures and forms of governance, 
and in deciding on representation on councils arid academic boards 
and committees for pew colleges or colleges moving^toward auton- 
omy, under councils. In many cases there has been a marked 
tendency to rephcate the arrangements in one of the larger metro- 
politan institutes, or in a university. Of course, there are ^good 
reasons for this. In many cases there has been little time to 
mak^ these decisions, and often with new institutions it has been 
^ optimistically assumed th;it it is only a^matter of 'time before 
they become large institutions along the lines of RMtT or WAIT. 

In smaller colleges, particularly in regional areas, it ma^ well be 
necessary to review the. structures that have been developed in 
the light of realistic projected gfbwth rates and the particular needs 
and characteristics of the college. At least in' some cases, there 
is good reason to believe that present structures are too lieavy 
and complicated, too impersonal and bureaucratic, and that they 
fail to maximise the considerable advantages of small size. We' 
would emphasise that there are real advantages latent' in a smaller 
college, though, of course, there can be disadvantages too. In a 
national survey of college academic staff conducted as part of 
the Regional Colleges Project (9), we found that academic staff in 
colleges generally are very conscious about the size of a college, 
and ithat a large proportion of them place high value on the 
friendly and intimate atmosphere found in smaller institutions. 
Ideally, administrative machinery in smaller colleges should be' 
structured so as to be:as personal, relaxed and informal as possible, 
and there should be a minimum degree of bureaucratfc com- 
plications. 100 
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There also appears to be a need for review of current arrange- 
ments in multi-school colleges with schools of teacher education. 
I^rom our observations in different States we arc of the opinion 
that teacher education fits uneasily in mShy multi-school colleges 
.today, and, we have noted numerous calces of conflict between 
teacher education schools and other schools in such ins^tutions. 
Teacher education in multi-school colleges is still a relatively 
new phenomenon for Australia, Over thfe years in all States the 
practice was for primary teachers to be trained in single-purpose 
teachers colleges, while .the .training of secondary teachers was 
generally shared between university schools of education and 
teachers colleges. With the development of the CAE sector, 
two major Questions faced governments and teachers colleges: 
should teacher education schools be developed in new and existing 
multi-school coUcgcsH; and should .existing teachers colleges be- 
come autonomous single-purpose CAEs, 'or should they be broad- 

, enqd to become multi-school colleges? On the one hand, some 
argued for teacher education only in mult>«chool colleges on the 
grounds that larger colleges tend to be more economical; and 
educationally worthwhile institutions, that prospective teachers 
would benefit from association with other students, and that ttacher 
education schools would give a better balance of the sexes and 
pf disciplines* in institutions with a strong technological bias. On 
the^ other hand, many staff members in teachers colleges asserted 
that the prcparation"of' teachers is best done in special institutions 
where a sense of devotion to the needs- of children can be developed 
without interference and where small closely-knit staffs can present 
integrated programmes of studies, linking academic, personal de- 
velopment and professional strands. In time both Commonwealth 
and State 'Gbvemments gcnera% opted for multi-school institu- 
tions which included teacher education schools, or for absorbing 
government teaxJiers colleges in multi-school colleges rather than 

. keeping teachers colleges separate. >The special committee of 
enquiry jnto teacher education chaired by Dr. S. W. Cohen made 
its position clear: 

The Committee believes that the idea of multi-yocadonal 
tertiary institutions is sound, and reconimends that wherever 
possible, a college engaged in teacher education should 
be incorporated in, or should develop into, a multi-voca- 
tional institution. (10). 

But what was not realised, or at least not realised fully, was that 
the inclusion of teacher education in multi-school colleges would 
pose special problems for governance. 
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Xhcre are a number of reasons why problems have been experi- 
enced. Often teacher education schools are much larger than 
others, and haVq found it much easier to obtain students. This 
leads to problcitis of balance, and also to disputes about the 
relative representation that different schools should have on boards 
and comipitte'cs. ( In part the confli^:: is often related to different 
approaches to education — a humanistic an^J *softcr' ajjproach 
by teacher education in contrast to the rigorous and *harder'. ap- 
proach by the sciences and technologies, ahd different overall 
political and social values and orientations between teacher educa- 
tion academics and those in technological fields. But perhaps the 
most important cause of confiict rela-tes to courses and facilities. 
Should the arts and science academic courses for prospective 
teachers be taught within the school of| teacher education or in 
other schools, and if in other schools who -should determine the 
content of such courses? CherfiisTry lecturers, history lecturers 
and so forth, usually supported by the college's administration, 
tend to say that chemistry and history courses for students pre- 
pann& tp-Be teachers should be taught by experts in the disciplines, 
jj^iil? education staff often retort that the courses actually given 
are ii^ppropriate to the needs of teachers. 

Th^^pnflicts raise important issues', and we consider that the 
adnSfiftrative problems associated with teacher education in multi- 
school colleges need careful consideration. They do -not, how- 
ever, in our view present a sufficient case for reverting to single- 
purpose teachers colleges, though on the question of the future 
of single-purpose teachers colleges we would question the wisdom 
of any plan to force all teachers colleges to become multi-school 
within a short space of time. In our survey of academic staff, 
we found strong -overall support for multi-purpose rather than 
single-purpose colleges, and even among staff in the discipline 
of education we found a preference for both primary and secondary 
teaching courses being in mlilti-school colleges. But in some 
teachers colleges there was very strong opposition to mujti-purpose 
institutions, particularly for primary teaching coyltses. ,The Cohen ' 
Conimittee called for patience, and stated that tfte *multi- vocational 
concept could be discredited if pressed in an arbitrary fashion 
on institutions which over the years have, developed their ovm 
traditions and strengths. (11). This approach makes goo<^ sense. 
Possibly some colleges should be allowed to remain single-purpose 
if they so desire. This would cater better for the preferences pf 
particular staff and students and help promote diversity. It may 
also enable an evaluation over time to examine whether a single- 
purpose or ^nulti-purpose structure makes any real difference. 
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Second, there is the issut* of the method of appointment qf ^Ajit^ 
academic staff, and the tenure of such appointments.- To ^ate 
in the college seaor most appointments havq been made 'in a fairly 
traditional way, usually by the college council on the advice of 
a selection committee made up of council members, some senior 
staff, perhaps a student, and in some cases one or more co-opted 
outside expens. Usually appointments are permanent rather than 
for a" fixed term. Admittedly, there are some exceptions. For 
example, in some 'colleges "heads of department are peamanent 
appointments, while the position of head or cljairman of school i» 
occupied by heads of department in rotation. 

The two issues, while closeiy related, are separate, and are best 
treated as such. On the question of method of selection, it is 
asserted by some that deans and heads of depannients should 
be elected by staff, and perhaps students too, in the department 
or school concerned. This procedure is said to be more demo- 
cratic, more likely to lead to appointments which will be accept- 
able to members of the department or school concerned, and 
more likely to avoid an authoritarian style of administration. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the person chosen could be 
unacceptable to the principal and other senior, officers of the 
college, and this may make the smooth running of the college 
difficult. . It could also lead to in-breeding, as,possibly an internal 
candidate would be more likely to be selected by election. There 
is no easy solution to this issue. On the one hand the wishes 
of staff and students for a greater say in selection need to be 
seriously considered, but they have to be balanced 'against the 
desirability- of the participation of other legitimate interests in the 
process, and consideration of what the possible consequences could 
be — especially for any major chartge. One possible consequence 
is that, with a system of election, leadership 'in a college may 
become weaker (an eleaed leader, particularly if he holds office 
for a short fixed period, may be unwilling to act decisively and 
fail to be concerned about both long-term as well as short-term 
needs) and the real power may gravitate to appointed adminis- 
trators. University experience is worth nothing. In Australia the 

' traditional practice has been to have appointed heads of depart- 
ments but elected dtans of faculties, whereas in the United States 
headships of departments often 'have been filled either by eleaion 
or a system of rotation whereas deans of faculties have been ap- 
pointed. Many competcftit observers believe that the result has 
been for the real power in the Australian university to reside with 
departmental heads, whereas in the United States system it un- 

rquestionably lies with the deans. 
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On the question of tenure of office it is now sometimes 'suggested 
that appointments to headships of schools and departments in 
colleges should be for fixed terms and not until retirement. This 
suggestion has merit, but its implications need to be thoroughly 
explored. In any institution there is a problem with a bad ap- 
pointment, or-with someone holding a senior office, with substantial 
administrative responsibility, who loses his enthusiasm or touch. 
To iJate this problem has not seemed important in colleges, largely 
because most of them are*ncw, at least in their present form, and 
with capid growth it has often been easy to move, an unsuitable 
appointee sideways. But if the growth rate slows dJwn substantial- 
ly, (as seems Hkely), colleges will no longer have/ this flexibility. 
1 hei^arc ojher reasons too for considering a change. One is that 
well-qualified academics who take senior appointments with a heavy 
administrative load arc often lost' to their^ disciplines unless they 
can get back to a substantial involvement in teaching and research 
within a relatively short time, say three or five fcears. 



Often, however, those who advocate changes along these lines fail 
to explore their' possible consequences. One ^lethod of achieving 
fixed term appointments would be to appoint persons to a par- 
ticular administrative post for a fixed term, but give them security 
of tenure at the same salary until retirement. But this could mean 
in time a substantial increase in the proportion of senior appoint- 
ments in a college. It also raises the question, if this plan was 
followed, whether each new appointment • should be on the basis 
of proven a(Jministrative ability, academic competence or both. 
Another method would be to offer fixed term renewable contracts 
to senior academic staff, but without traditional tenure. No doubt 
this would be opposed by staff associations. It may also be » 
difficult to recruit suitable persons under such conditions,, especially 
by individual institutions acting in isolation. 

The third matter to raise in this section relates to the composiuon 
of college councils. In broad terbs the size and composition 
of each council is determined by the legislation under which the 
college operates. Most councils have from twelve to sixteen mem- 
bers, though in theory some couljd have as few as seven and others 
as 'many as thirty members. Ili most the Principal, aiid pqssibly 
the, Registrar, are ex-officio ,nlembers, there are a substantial num- 
ber vof appointed lay members, and there are a couple df^taff 
and student representatives. In some States there are also ap^-^-s,^^ 
pointees of particular State departments, and the provision for 
co-opted members, while in South Australia ancillary college staff 
are "also, represented. . • * ' 



Until very recently there was little discussion let alone criticism 
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of these arrangements. In their reports Gfovernment co-ordi:iating 
authorities emphasised the importance of yrepresentation from com- 
munity interests, particularly ^employersyGovcmment departments 
and person^ from professional associatitJns, and of academic staff. 
Morel|ecently they have' supported the/ idea of student representa- 
tion, and' in a number of States legifiJation has been amended to 
provide for this. / 

Recent criticisms of the cdmpositi6n of cour?cils raise a number 
of issues. What interests have a/legitimate interest in advanced 
education, and a case for representation on college councils? What 
kind of balance of interests -^s desirable? Should this vary 
substantially 'between colleges^/ What is the real function of a 
college council? — a means /to channel the opinion of interest 
groups, a link between government and tertiary teaching, a govern- 
ing board, a board of reviewS^ ' 

These*. are impoftant que/tions on which there has been little 
public discussion. One ieason for this is probably that there 
has been little information availablqi on the actual composition 
of councils, and partiaJarly on the composition of the appointed- 
lay members. From data from a survey o/ coi^cil members in 
a national sample of rcfgional and metropolitan ciflleges, conduaed 
as part of the Regional Colleges Project, it is clear that college 
council members are by no means a typical cross-section of the 
community. As Tafble 1 indicates, in terms of ■ occupation they 
are heavily drawn from the ranks of senior public seryant?, mem- 
bers of the professions, and business executives, with a substantial 
degree of represerttatiofi from college .academics. Almost 80 per 
cent, hold a degree or tertiary diploma, and almost 80 per ceiyPT*' 
are over 40 years of age. Less than 5 per cent, are women, while 
most have incomes far above the average; in 197^,5-when the survey 
was conducted/ almost 60 per ctni. earned $15,000 or more a year. ' 

These data suggest *that there are probably go^d reasons to con- 
sider altering the balance of representation on councils to provide, 
for example^ for a higher proportion of women. But they only 
provide a /starting point for dealing with the more fundamental 
issues that need to be faced. In the long run any decision on 
.composition will depend on an agreed definition of what the role- 
of a council should be and on tjalancing the demands of particular- \ 
groups/ and interests for representation on the one hand with 
consideration of what kind of composition appears most likely 
^o give a council the desired balance of expertise, viewpoints, 
contacts and community acceptance on the other. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR GOVERNANCE AT STATE LEVEL 

Three matters in partijular deserve some discussion. The first 
, is the relationship between individual colleges and their 3^ate 
co-ordinatifig authorities. It is clear that suclj relationships vary 
cnorrabusly between States and even within States, but/fet overall 
there appears to be a substantial level of tension and dissatisfaction, 
an^in some cases quite marked conflict. 

TABLE 1 

Present or last main occupation of council members in a 
. sample of ^regional and metropojitan colleges 
(percentages) 



Roglonil , Metropolitan 





Tciachtrs' 


1^th«r 




T« a chars' 


Othtr 






collcigts 


CAEs 


Total 


collogos ,^ 


CAEs 


Total 






133 


162 


" 18 


50 


68 


Student of tjie college 


3- 


5 


5 ' 


22 




6 


Ac-ademic staff at 














the college 


24 


20 


^^21 


22 


16 • 


18 


Professor ot senior 














university academic 


' '4 


6 


6 


5 


4 
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Senior public servant 


. 21 


20 


20 




22 


^Grazier aor farmer 




^ 1 


6 




2 


1 


Professionals 


f 












(doctors^ lawyers) 


38 


20 


23 


17 


18- 


18 


Businessmen-, 














directors ^ 


10 


'17 


15 


17 


32 


28 


Tradesmen 




3 


2 
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Housewife or retired 




2 
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100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Some tension and dissatisfaction is probably to be expected in 
any co-ordinated system of public education, but in the case of 
the CAE sector there have been a number of factors which have 
operated to increase tension and the possibility of conflict. In 
the first place,' it has been difficult |or State boards to co-ordinate 
colleges which differ so markedly in size, strength, administrative 
competence, reputation and disciplines^ In general common rules 
have had to be applied across States or systems, and this has led' 
to quite intense dissatisfaction from particular colleges. For ex- * 
ample, the larger metropolitan institutes often feel it imfair that 
they should be subject to the same administrative controls and 
the same regulation of academic prograqimes as a small kinder- 
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garten teachers -college or a newly established multi-school college. 
Then too, until very recently most of the State boards were infant 
• institutions feeling their way, with little past experience of co- 
, ordination in AustrJalian higher education to guide them. Finally, 
' ^ since their foundation most of the State boards have had to cope 
with a period of rapid expansion. They (and most of their 
colleges) have been occupied above • all else with managing, 
promoting and containing growth. 

There are probably three main areas vChere efforts could be usefully 
^ directed to improving the relations between college^ and State 

^ boards. The first relates to attitudes. We feel that in general 
— and on both sides' — there could be a greater degree of recog- 
. nition of the rights and responsiBUities of the other, and an ^ 
increased ^wareness that for advanced education to prosper there 
must be an effective partnership between governments and the 
colleges. Only with a spirit olf co-operation can the system be 
made to- work smoothly and^ effectively. 

A second area where attention could be directed is •> the actual 
decismn areas of colleges over which co-ordinating agencies have 
control or partial control. It is possible that control over some 
areas in no longer necessary at all in view of the development of 
the college 'sector over th? last decade. In other cases, control 
could possibly be relaxed, while in other areas still some degree 
of outside regulation may be necessary over matters at present 
left to collegj^. In general we support the view that contri^s 
over colleges l^|hould be kept to a minimum, and that the onus 
' of proof should be on the co-ordinating authority to show that 

a particular, power is really necessary to safeguard the public 
interest and to. promote the welfare of the CAE sector. Experi- 
ience In the United States suggests that detailed administrative 
and financial controls are often more 'a hindrance' to good man- 
agement . . . than a necessary safegu^frd to this public interest.' (12). 

Then too, there are the actual mechanics of co-ordi^tion — the • 
means used to control and regulate. Ideally the mechanics should 
be designed in su^Jr a* way that the goals of co-ordination are X 
achieved-^th the minimum of trouble and tension, that it is 
co-operation which is encouraged not conflict. From our evidence 
one matter that' could be reviewed is the mechanics of • course 
accreditation. We found that academic staff, council members 
and principals in genetal supported the idea of outside accredita- 
tion' of courses. Indeed, in our academic staff survey only 40 
per cent, of respondents agreed with the statement that *a college 
itself should decide whether a programme is up to degree stand- 
ard*. But we heard many criticisms of the actual procedures 
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used for acci-editation. Another matter is communication. Al- 
though a number of Sta»te boards now publish newsletters, many 
colleges^ particularly in regional areas, feel th«^ they would like 
more information on board decisions and the reason for these. 
Perhaps the minutes of meetings could be available to colleges? 
Perhaps under certain circumstances heads of colleges could attend 
board meetings as observers? ^ ^ 

The second matter for discussion in this section is the composition 
of State co-ordinating authorities. »The actual composition and size 
of State co»-ordinating authorities varies to, a marked degree, as 
demonstrated in Table 2. This table also shows the occupatioii 
background of niembers of the Commission on Advanced Educa- 
tion. Much oi our commfnt on college coUncils in the previous 
Election applies to the co-ordinating authorities. We will iibt cover 
this ground again, but one point shbuld be ftaa^e which Relates to 
some extent to the earlier discussion. The 'way that different 
agencies work and their acceptance by governments, colleges and 
community are determined to a large degree by their composition, 
and so any substj^jtitial change in composition could Ijave important 
opefational consequences. For example, an increase in the repre- 
sentation from State public servants would probably tend to draw 
a board more closely to State Government departments and bring 
useful expertise and information, but it would in all probability 
reduce* its acceptance with college, academics. Or again, a board 
controlled entirely by lay members may tend to win the confidence 
of governments more easily, but would probably be treated with 
scepticism and even hostility by college academics and principals, 
and to operate would have to depend heavily on the advice, of 
professional staff. . 
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TABLE 2 

Clompojition of co-ordrnailnc -authorities concerned 
with advanced education, 1974 



Q3ci N,8.W 

Sac a£B 



Chairmen 2 
Co!legi2 principals 2 
(Jolle^^c academic 
stall — 
(College council 
members • — 

Public servants 4 
Members of 
Parliament 
Industry, 

professions 3 
University 2 
Other r 



Total 



14 



Numbar tn lac}) cittgofy 



11 



VIC. 

3 
2 



— — 3 



10 
4 
3 



scv 

3 
4 



31 



3 
. 3 

4' 

30 



S.A. WA. tomm 
BAE TEC Adv. Ed. 



2 

(-3 



3 — 



16 



2 
1 



3 
2 
1 
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Notes> 1. This table was compiled from records held by the 
^ Commission on Advanced Education. At thq time it 
isy possible some positions were vacant. ^ ^ 

2. The category chairmen includes deputy-chairmen, reg- 
istrars, etc. ^ The category public serVantsal^ includes 
^employees of statutory authorities. 

3. In the case pf South Australia, the threej principals in- 
' ^ elude a nominee of the Director of SAIT- 

4. » In the case of xht Western Australian Ternary Educa-^ 
' tion Commission the category principals refers 1o heads 

of institutions. 

The^ third matter, for discussion is that in Western Australia and, 
Victoria there arc two separate bodies with responsibilities for 
co-ordination in advanced education. In Western Australia the 
situation is not a real problem to date, and it ap'pcars dear that 
the Teacher Education Authority is intended to be a temporary 
device to enable the teachers colleges tx) be able Xo undertake 
full respjonsibilities as autonomous colleges of advanced education, 
and also to achieve some rationalisation before siibstantial sums 
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arc spent on capital workb. But in Victoria there is real cause 
for cuaccm, as there arc two separate* Cj\E systems, each with 
it'i own civordinating auUiority, but with no adequate machinery 
to achieve elective overall planning and co-ordination for ad- 
vanced education as a whole in the State. The situation is made 
more serious because of th<? proliferation of small colleges, many 
of which are located in close proximity to one another, because 
already there is some overlap in courses bctweefn the two systems, 
and because in each system individual colleges have plans for a 
rapid rate of growth over the next ten or fifteen years which 
^ miy well not be realised. ^Spokesmen from ylC colleges and 
the VI(^ hfcU'e argued for amalgamation of the two systems, and 
some of our respondents in the academic staff survey from VIC 
colleges made it clear that they favoured this devel<$ihfnt One 
lecturer from a countr>* VIC: college put it this way: 

In 'Victoria I consider the division of Qon-university ter- 
tiary education between State C^oU^e and the VIC as 
a disaster. There arc too many tertiary colleges in Vic- 
toria, and amalgamation of teachers colleges with CAEs 
sho\ild bring benefits, not only of size, but of diversity 
within colleges. 

But the sex Council- and statf and administrators in SCV col- 
l^^ges understandably tend ^o ^ oppose .this plan, fearing that an 
amalgamation would mean absorption of the SCV within the 
stronger VIC system. They also fear the control of teacher 
education programmes by colleges and a system of CAEs which 
have a heavy technological orientation. There dq^s not seem 
to be ' any easy solution, but we would argue this problem i^ 
one that needs urgent attention. The present system appprs 
to be unsatisfactory and If both 'systems are allowed to develop 
further as separate entities the establishment of a well co-ordinated 
system of advanced education i^i Victoria' will be even harder 
to achieve. ^ 

IMPLICATIONS FOR GOVERNANCE AT NATIONAL 
LEVEL 

In this section particular attention is paid, to four main problems 
, relating to the governance of CAEs at national level. First, there 
is the problem of determining priorities in public expenditure 
' generally, and in advanced education in particular. In the second 
section of this paper it was suggested tl^at there are two problems 
which are of particular interest for our discussion: first, who will 
decide — assuming it will be necessary — how heavily the educa- 
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tion requests shall be cut in total?, and, second, how wilHthese 
reductions be allocated among the various bodies requesting assist- 
ancc and who will fhake these decisions? hormaily, of course, 
it will be Cabinet, but on whose advice and with reference to 
what factors? 

Broadly speaking there appear to be three possibilities. The first 
is that the Obinet, essentially on Treasury advice and that of 
the Prime Minister's Department, will accept the full expendi- 
ture implications of the separate requests for assistance to. educa- 
tion. In the present circumstances we believe this is unlikely, 
but it is not inconceivable, neither is ii impossible that the separate 
authorities wiH sniff the wind, evaluate the practical possibilities, 
coQsult among themselves and recommend a (reduced) total 
which proves to be acceptable to the Australian Government, 
fhe second possibility is that the Minister could seek advice, 
I'spccially from his own Department^ and cut the total education 
bill he presents to c:abinet to. conform to his evaluation of what 
vVjill be acceptable. The provision of such advice is traditionally 
an important function of the Ministerial Dcpanment. It has 

-probably .become even more important , with the establishment 
in* recent years of numerous commissions, authorities and boards, 
and a branch which could exercise this function Was established 
within the Department of Education during ^974. The third 
possibility is that the educational authorities presto recommenda- 
tions to Cabinet which in total involve expenditure comrt^itments 

'which are unacceptably high. The proposals could be referred 
back for revision, either by the Department or the Commission 
(or both), but it is quite possible that Cabinet would be influenced 
by advice from elsewhere, perhaps particularly from Treasury 

and the Priorities Review Staff in the Prime Minister's Depart- 
ment. 

These problems are difficult in themselves at' national level but 
they are currently compounded by two other fiictors. First, there 
arc analogous problems at State level to those just discussed at 
the Federal level. In practice their joint rcsohition may be further 
complicated by the <iiffering, priority various States ha ve^ tradition- 
ally accorded to different sectors 'of education, and more generally 
between education and other areas of public responsibility whether 
roads or hospitals, police or railway^. For exan^ple, Victoria has 
traditionally accorded a higher priority within tertiary education 
to CAEs, N.S.W. to 'universities. It is surely not unreasonable 
for priorities to vary between States, but iJeither is it clear how 
these differences in priorities can readily c0ntinue,(as a matter of 
deliberate policy rather than through inertia) now that the Aus- 
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yalian Government pays the full financial cost of both^CAEs 
and universities, each Fedcrj^l Commission considers exclusively 
one sort of institution. qr the other, and each must pay due regard 
to the avoidance of interstate inequalities in the sgctor of its 
primary responsibility. ^ 

The second additional complication is the result of-^the current 
economic situation. Inflation is high and may well increase later 
in 1975; there is a real need' to lower tax rates, reduce the domestic 
deficit anci the rate of growth of public spending. Educational 
expenditure appears to be an obvious candidate for substantial 
cuts. In these circumstances ' the determination of priorities is 
likely to be particularly important. The outcomes could have 
very significant implications throughout the CA'E seaor, including 
implications for governance. ; 

Second; we make some rc'ference to the possibility of amalganiat- 
'ing in some foftn the Universities and Advanced Education Com- 
missions, perhaps with the inclusion of the 'TAPE co-ordinating 
authority as well. Since the arguments for' and^ 'against the 
creation of a single Commission for tertiary education will pre- 
sumably be comprehensively covered in Mr. Morrision's papcr,^ 
they will not be discussed again in detail here. Suffice to* say 
that there arc advantages and disadvantages to both the present* 
arrangements and the proposed alternative. The balance of the 
argument is not obvious, there arc significant differences as well 
as similarities between the different sectors of post-secondary 
education, and overseas experience , docs not necessarily argue' 
unequivocally fpr cither alternative. Three other points may be 
worth stressing here. In the first place, significant obstacles to 
sensitive administration could arise because of the large, number" 
of tertiary institutions and their extreme diversity. This applies" 
particularly to the current CAE. sector in relation tp the universi- 
ties, and is likely to become an even more important factor if 
the Twtiary Commission is to be responsible for TAPE institutions ' 
too. m the second place, the actual outcomes mW probably be 
affected by the organisation and operation of the single Com- 
mission. Ope mammoth organisation may be less manageable 
and less sensitive to requirements at the workface then, say, a 
Commission with sub-cdmmittces responsible for each major sector 
or sort of activity, perhaps chaired by a full-time member of 
the Tertiary Commission. Note, however, that this could be 
rather similar in practice to stimulaiting more co-ordination between 
the existing Commissions together with a common • Chairman^ 
(and possibly some other members, too] or a separate super- 
Commission some of whose members took special responsibility 
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for particular activities and participated in (or chaired) the Com- 
mission charged with responsibility for that -area. Finally, it is 
ijfnportaat to Recognise the current Shortage of first class and 
expeWenced cduc?ip<)nar administrators^ and the danger of appoint- 
ing inadequately ^competent or experienced persons during a 
, period of shonage and rapid, growths who will be difficult to 
remove for many years even if more appropriate pei^sonncl become 
available. This has already occurred,, but the amalgamation of 
Commissions may enable fuller use to be made of those really 
able administrators who arc ayail^e. 

Third, 'there arc the ^plications of Federal-State relations for 
the g'ovemancc of CAfer It was emphasised in section 2 that 
, although the Australfan Government has become much more 
, hc'Mily involved in advanced education over the last decade, the 
States remaia 'intimately, involved in its structures, growth and 
governance. It was also emphasised that the situation in which 
the 1976-78*' triennial submissions are being considered during 
1975 is markedly different from thajt which existed in carliefr 
years, notably because of the assumption by the FederaU Govern- 
fnent of the full financial responsibility for tertiary education from 
1974. 

One way of examining the problem^ is to consider the relations 
between the Commission on Advanced Education and State co- 
ordinating authorities, between the CAE and individual colleges, 
and between State co-ordinating authorities and the individual 
colleges with which they arc concerned. The particular instance 
which is considered Concerns the distribution of Federal funcjs 
to individual institutions. At one extreme the . CAE presumably 
calculates some estimate of each college's financial requirement, 
and it aould artempt to provide funds for each institution in 
accordankg_\vith .these estimates. Alternatively, the CAE could 
recommend funds be made available to State co-ordinating authori- 
ties through State Treasuries, based, for. example, on the aggre- 
gated total of the CAE's 'estimate of the needs of each college 
in that State' or o» some rough notion of interstate equity. Note 
that these two methods might well not yield identical results^ 
between States, that implications (br governance could be very 
different, and that although State Treasuries and co-ordinating 
authorities tend to prefer some discretion in the allocation of 
funds among colleges, it can be in^ tlje interest of individual 
colleges (at least in the short-term) to approach the CAE 'directly, " 
seeking funds for particular programmes. 

Consider now the (more realistic) situation where State prioritid^ 
vary, both within educatfon and between education and 



pressing public; needs. If the grants payable to a State on the 
recommendation of the CAE or the Universities Commission must 
be used for this purpose only, and if each body pays some regard 
to interstate equity with respect to the institutions in caCh State 
for which they are responsible then there is -likely to be a tendency 
for interstate differences to decline. Of course, this process will 
be tempered by the forces of inertia but it is nevertheless likely^ 
to be' viewed unfavourably by State Governments, especially insofar 
as such Australian Government initiatives apply to areas of Sfate 
responsibilities where interstate differences in priorities have been 
marked.. Advanced education is such an area. On the other 
hand, the Federal authorities are not likely to; agree readily to 
full transferability of the funds between alternative uses at State 
level, evep^etween various sectors of education, let alone cross 
the whole range of public responsibilities (which would effectively 
transform these special purpose grants into general revenue or 
capital grants), • 

Further co-openation is required between State and Common- 
wealth authorities. This is widely recognised and considerable 
progress has been made over recent years in this respect. The 
statistical situation, for example, has been substantially improved, 
although much still remain^ to be done. Indeed, the assumption 
of full financial responsibility for advanced education by the 
'AGstraliah Government may, paradoxically, have acted to render 
further xo-operation. to improve the statistical situation more 
difficult to achieve Full Commonwealth funding coupled with a 
long-standing sensitivity to State rights by' State co-ordinating 
authorities and an appreciation of the Comn;onv^alth's willing-: 
ness to use financial incentives to alter State {^ohcies may have 
hardened attitudes towards more complete disclosure than is clearly 
essential. There is some fear that funds plus knowledge will 
resul| ii^ undesirably tight central control from Canberra, and 
th^t since the Australian Government undoubtedly controls the 
purse-strings State co-ordinating authorities should not be too 
willing to standardise statistical details. 

Irf additioh^to more Commonwealth-State co-operation yi ad- 
vanced education^ there is also need for more co-operation be- 
tween the co-ordinating authorities in different Spates, and, this 
is less widely appreciated. For example, some 'data collected in 
one State could be highly valuable elsewhere. At present there 
are official inquiries commencing into the systems of tertiary 
education in Western \ustralia and Tasmania. Much coiilcf ,be' 
learnt co-operatively which Would be useful not only in those 
-two States, but elsewhere, and with respect to joint State af!ftudes 
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and initiatives relative to the -GonimonwealA. A final example 
concerns the allocation of financial resources to individual colleges, 
especially if funds are to be allocated to each State as a block 
grant with the State co-ordinating authority being responsible 
for recommending to the State Government the division of 
these funds among the various educational institutions subject to 
its jurisdiction. The diversity of individual CAEs and the need 
to take account of major differences wh^ calculating "grants" 
(e.g. differences, in course mix, scale or location), implies the 
need for co-ordinating authorities to pool their information, their 
analysis and their processing resources. Jhis is probably important 
for all co-ordinating authorities, but ir is particularly important 
in those States cwhen the number of similar institutions is small. 

Fjnally, there could be interesting implications for CAE governance 
stemming from the possibility of continuing interstate inequalities 
in the provision and use of educational fafilities, especially now 
that the full financial responsibility fop advanced education has 
been assumed by the Australian Government. Presumably^ for 
example, rules giving priority in student entry to residents of 
the State will no longer be so'^defensible irrespective of the record 
of the applicant. Victoria is perhaps a particularly interesting 
case. Advanced education has Aong been accorded relatively 
high priority in Victoria, the proportion of students remaining to 
the senior levels of 'secondary school is higher than for any other 
State in Australia (only the A.CT. is higher) and the competition 
to enter universities or CA^s has been as fierce as in any State 
and much mt^e .fierce than for Australia as a whole. 

The outcome of history and the financial arrangements to support 
advanced education on a matching basis until January 1974 has 
been a (relatively) very high ratio of students in adv-anced educa- 
tion to persons in the relevant age-group, together with relatively 
low levels of expenditure per student in comparison with other 
States, especially N.S.W. and Western Australia. • In terms of 
proportional participation in advanced education, young Victorians 
arc being more heavily supported than young people in other 
States, but tin terms of expenditure per student in advanced educa- 
tion they appear to be substantially disadvantaged. Clearly the^e 
are complex questions of equity involved.^ However, if full Com- 
monwealth finding is to imply ^e provision of ^[uivalent resource 
levels for CAE students irrespective of the State in which they 
are resident or in- which they aj-e enrolled, then there^will need to 
be appreciable changes in\the interstate distributipn of funds. 
Even if these changes were introduced over a transitional period 
of, say, two or three triennia the implications for Federal-State 
* - ^ ■' / 
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relations in advanced education and for the governance of CAEs 
could be substantial. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There appear to be four main conclusions. First, it has become 
cleat that there are a number of important current problems con- 
cerning CAE governance. There are numerous factors relevant 
to these problems, value judgements are important and many of 
the problems concerning governance are interrelated and are not 
readily discussed in isolation from other problems, trends and 
issues. However, we arc sceptical about the existence of any 
single correct answer. * Generally there is a need to carefully 
- weigh up a variety of different factors in the circumstances of a 
particular situation, there is a need for flexibility over time and 
there is need for a judicious balance at a point of time. 

Second, it is a matter of concern how few of the problems of 
CAE governance we have identified h&ve beeq adequately dis~ 
cussed in public. It seems likely that satisfactory resolution of 
mahy of these problems will require further public discussion 
of 'the various issues involved: certainly it would be helpful. 
Furthermore, the discussions of* governance in the CAE ^ sector 
have I often concentrated on the . details of particular decisions, 
relatively rarely have the broad principles been, argued in their 
full complexity. 

/ Third, the context of the discussions concerning CAE governance 
i appears to be moving unfavoural?ly.^ The halcyon days are prob- 
,ably ov^r for education in general, and/fbr CAEs in particular. 
* In future the growth of entolment^ and of public financial support 
may be Jess assured. It seems ^ro' us \o be important that admin- 
istrators in advanced education — indeed throughout Australian 
education — move to undertake desirable reorganisation them- 
selv^es befqre it is done less sensitively for them by, outsiders who 
are less knowledgeable of the complexities of the situation and 
prhaps less sympathetic to the academic enterprise. 

Finally, although the decision of the Federal Government to assume 
. the full financial tes^nsibility for tertiary educayon implies some 
increase in Federal- participation in CAE governance, the rol^ 
of the States remains substantial. One of the essential pre- 
requisites fcfar better governance in the CAE ,sector is greater co- 
operation between institutions, between States and between the 
three levels *of govesfnance we have identified in this paper. Much 
progress has been made, but much still remains to be done in 
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this *respcct, although perhaps our sights should realistically not 
be set too high, for, as Gardner has argued *the issue of (university) 
autonomy will never be finally resolved. It can only be lived 
with.' (13). 
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SOME MOTES ON A PLENARY DISCUSSION FOLLOWING 
DRS. HARMAN AND SELBY-SMITH'S PAPER 

The first poiriVy which was raised in the plenary discussion was 
to do with the " special characteristic^ of colleges of advanced 
education as opposed ^to universities. Dr. Selby-Smith stated that 
while many factors and characteristics are ccHiimon to both, two 
important differences were: 

A greater degree of* diversity in the college of advanced 
education^ System (due to such factors as varying size,- 
markedly d^lfferent historical patterns .on development, ^tc). 
The influence of State Govemmefits on colleges of advanced 
education is ^uch greater. 

' Dr. Sabine suggested that there was a strong case presented, for 
% the amalgamation the Commission on Advanced Education and 
the Australian Universities Commilssion; he also advocated an 
overall laisscz fairc approach to resource allocation. The speakers, 
in replying, did not agree with the ide& of amalgamation of the 
Commissions but warned against tlje danger of bureau era tisati on 
and the need to preserve a'^lFcderal structure. In addition, they 
suggested the need for quite strong subordinate (e.g. State) co- 
ordinating authorities which would be sensitive to local pressures 
and which were aware pf local peculiaritfcs which affect resource 
allocation. The two speakers also disagreed with the notion of 
basing planning and resource allocation on a laisscz faire approach. 
They suggested that witl^out co-ordination at this level, there could 
well be less diversity in the tehiary system. 

When asked what suggestions they would make for better govern- 
ance by Governing Coui\cils of tertiary institutions, they said the 
key issue was to reflect in council memberships, the profile of the 
academic and public service ambitions of the particular college. 
While they agree that ^more women should be on Governing 
Councils, they were loath to provide specific prescriptions and 
felt it was important to be very flexible on this issue (incidentally, 
they suggested the need for conferences for lay members of Gov- 
erning Councils). 

,0n the issue of the optimal size of tertiary institutions,' speakers^ 
suggested that it is important to keep colleges of different sizes 
providing appropriate organisational structi^res were used for dif-r 
ferent sizes. They did st^te that col|eges of under 500 students 
seemed to be non-economical in many respects, while on the 
other hand, there was much dissatisfaction on the* part of staff 
and students with aspects of the operations of thfe really large 
institutions^ ^Dr. Harman ventured the viewpoint that 700-1,000 
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seemcH an appropriate size for mono-purpose teachers' colleges, 
while 2,000-4,000 students seemed appropriate for mult i- disciplin- 
ary institutions. They also suggested that we could see absorp- 
tion of many of the quite small and financially expensive college** 
(such -as some of the srhaller agricultural colleges) into larger 
neighbouring institutions. 
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7. CURRENT ARGUMENTS, ABOUT A 
SINGL| TERTIARY COMMISSION 

D. M. Morrison 



With the pr61iferation of commissions and ^committees of the 
> Australian Government in these past two and a half years, a 
suggestion that two of the more mature, commissions in education 
be combined would claim our attention in^any event but especially 
at conference whose aim is to look at the "system" of advanced 
educa^tion and its governance. 

In a press report in the Melbourne Age last August which has 
not been refuted, the Prime Minister was quoted as having ex- 
pressed the hope that a new organisation would be formed within 
two years to combine the Universities Commission and the Com- 
mission onjidvanced. Education. Fictionally such^a move may* 
not nece^ily involve very major changes but in the' absence 
of a more precise stati&ment about the organisation of any hew 
body, it is likel/that the Prime "Minister's comment should ^lead 
to discussion and speculation^^^ 

The idea of a single tertiary Ncommission at Federal level was 
ptxt^otward a nimiber of years ago in the report of the Martin 
Conmiittee, the argument then being that a multiplicity of advisory 
bo'dies, associated with tertiary education would lead to difficulties 
of . co-ordination. The em'gma of the recommendations in the 
Martin Report however was that they suggested a threefold 
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division of tertiar^ducation at State level •whilst maintaining a 
single body at Federal levH. The decision of the Government 
^ the time was simplified to the extent that it decided not to 
implement the Martin recommendations for teachers colleges* — 
these were a State responsibility — which left it with a Hecisioh 
to be made whether to establish a dual arrangement at Federa^ 
level or combine responsibility for universities and the new class 
of institutions to be known as colleges of advanced education 
under one aU(^ority. 

The Brime Minister's statement of the Government decision 
^as»5imply : . < ^ . 

**We feel that it would be bett^'that we shotiid le^ve to 
the Universities Commission its present responsibilities of 
advising the Government on proposals from universities 
and that we should arrange other methods of distributing 
^> grants to the new colleges. We' therefore propose to have 
a separate advisory committed . . U^"^**^*^ 

The reasons* for the decision are not explicitly given. ^^The^^ Prime 
LMinister's statemepCas a whol|i tends to emphasise the difference's 
between what the new colleges vi^ould "provide from what the 
universities then offered/ The implication was 'dearly' that the 
colleges were, lesser institutions, thait their mission wits to be 
vocational, that they would fake students who 'were perhaps not 
quite goocj enough to complete university courses in minimum time 
or pinimum time plu§.6ne 5/fear, that the^ would cat-er for diploma 
students and that their primary role Avould be teaching, at the. 
tertiary level. - There lis in addition, an el^ent of uncertainty 
indicated in.th^ statenaem. aboiit* the way iri which'^the' colleges 
might b>e expected to ofevelop. This, without doubt, lies partly 
behind the decisipn to give the colleges a 'separate, advisory body 
against the reconmiendations of the Martin Report but additionally 
a str(5hg reasbn was the belief t^at for a time at least, the col'feges 
should Rot have to compete with ,the "big brother"* universities^ 
for what might be seen as a confimop pool of attention and re- 
sources. Another factor was that a significant sector t)f tertiary 
education — the teacher training institutions — were not -to form 
part of the Federal' Government's program ^of support for tertiary 
education. • ^ *■ 

It Is phrtJ^y n^t^i^visable to analyse' the situation any more 
closely "than that. Irove not oeen ^ble^to research reactions at 
the time but, I have little doi^t that the universities would have 
strongly favoured the continuation, as happen^, of a separate 
^mmission to deal with their interests. Likewise; the advanced 
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education 'lobby in so far as it was orgaiiised \^uld also presurn- 
iibly have seen advantage iix a special^ body investigate the^ 
needs and development of colleges of advanced education. 

In consequchce, the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Ad^' 
vanced Education was set l^p and held its first meeting in October 
1965. The Committee pre5.ented its first report less than 9 
• months later in June 1966. Consistent with its cautious approach' 
to the establishment of statutory bodies, the Liberal 'Government 
did not enshrine the Committee with legisfation. This step did 
not take place until late in 1971 ^hen an act was passed in terms 
almost parallel to the Australian Universities Commission Act. 
The time had come for the Government to recognise formally 
• in I^islation its ongoin|5 com^iimient to* support the development 
of colleges of advanced educations full partners* with universities 
in the Held of tertiary education. t 

. Apw from the obvious effect of sybstantial financial assistance, 
the position of the college was strengthened in other resp^cts in 
the period prior to 197K The report of the Wiltshire Committee 
in 1969 on academic awards in advanced education^ opened the^ 
way for colleges to award degrees on a much, widei^ basfs. ^l^o 
in 1969, Mr, Justice Sweeney made his report on the salaries of 
lecturers and senior lecturers in colleges^ of advanced education * 
and as a reSult these categories of academic staff in colleges were 
to win salaries equal to university staff for comparable duties 
^' and qualifications. It was Sweeney who apparently lent authority 
y ^ to the concept that the colleges (institutes as he called them) 
{Provided "an alternative system of tertiary education equal to, 
although different from, that available in the universities." 

A significant gap in the involvement of the Australian <}ovem- 
inent at the tertiary level related to teachers colleges. The 

/ omission has been seen by at least one senior educationist as 
/ seriously prejudicing the rational planning of tertiary education 
as a whole over these past 10 years. Teacher education did / 
benefit indirectly from the support for both universities and / 
colleges and directly in terms of physical facilities from the un-/ 
matched capita^ program of $54 million which ran fi;om 196,7 
to 1973. The final step to bring teachers colleges vs\ as full 
parmers in the programs of Australian Government support for 
tertiary education was taken in 1972 when the Liberal Govem- 

. ment announced its offer to the States to support teachers dolleges 
on^ the same basis as universities and CAE's. Under the incoming 
Labour Government, teachers colleges were included in the pro- 
gram of full support for tertiary institutions, to which were also 
added some approved private training mstitutions. 
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By a succession of measures extending over 15 years, the position 
has now been reached where, with the exception of some smaller 
privajte institutes, the., tertiary sector is now supported under 
parallel financial arrange^ients on the advice of two commissions 
at Federal level and varying arrangements at the Siiiic level. 
The time has been seen by some to be opportune to consider again 
the possibilities for combining the commissions at Federal level, 
I do ^not know what thought is being given arrangements at 
State level. , , 

The issue of advisory arrangements is coupled in the minds 
of some groups with the belief that the time is also opporttine 
to institute a wider^ariging enquiry into all aspects of terUary 

^ education. ' Thtf^ not a question I propose to deal with here 
but it is not without relevance to tlie thenie of my paper. There 
ajje major pressure groups whiqh-JiavQ^expressed their view in 
strong terms. My personal view abgut such proposals is that 
the time may /well be approaching for an enquiry but I do not 
believe it would be, opportune to institute it just at the moment 
when fomrrassions are about to present their reports for the 
1976/78 trfennium. If such an enquiry is to be undertaken, it 
is probaby^;^T)est timed-^to occur early in a triennium so th^ijts 
findings can be taken into account for the following triennium. 
There are the further arguments that, if* an enquiry is to be 
undertaken, it may well need to tal^e in the whole of post-school 

'education including the technical and further education area. 
^IH^ issue of establishing a single tertiary commission, can, I 
|6ei\be separated from the question of, a fulhscafe enquiry into 

^/tertiary or post-school education. 

An interesting contribution to the discussion of a single tertiary 
commission has been made t)y Professor Bnlce Williams, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Uijiversity of Sydney, in two recently published 
papers. /Qn balance he suggests that the arguments against 
creating^m Australian tertiary education commission at this stage 
. are stronger than the arguments in favour. Processor Williams' 
papor^ are worth considering in a little greater detail but they 
illustrate the problem of making a precise amalysis in the absence . 
of ixiorc certain information on the form /f .a fcrtiary commission 
would take if it wpre set up. ' / 

In favour of a single tertiary coirtnlission. Professor Williams 
mentiotis: >0 ^ 

/ • — a lessening of artificial* class distinctions between /he 
different kinds of institutions ' 
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— a better balance or continuum of educational oppor- 
tunities '^^ 

— a greater rationalfsatiion of courses and institutes^ 

— lower susceptibility to politi/cal interference because 
of titter co-ordination 

and against ' 

' \ i * 

— inc/eased siisceptibility to political interference because 
th^ recommendations of a single commission when 
n^de would carry more weight and are less capablp of 
rejection than less extensive recommendations ftom 
separate commissions 

— threat to university autonomy * through ploser associ- 
ation with institutes whose expectations and needs for' 
autonomy are less strong 

-f- greater bureaucracy leading to poor conimunication 

i— less opportunity for innovation because of tighter plan- 
ning. ^ 1^ 

In tlje further analysis, Professor Williams rejects the issue of 
political interference as having particular significance. The ques- 
tion of autonomy, at least so far as universities may be affected 
by new arrangements, causes/ him concern but importantly he 
doTibts whether a single tertiary commission is likely to have 
any greater influ^ce in rationalising tertiary educaticfn because of 
the predominance of State Responsibilities. In terms of rational- 
isation. Professor Williams /makes it clear that it is in the college 
sector where greater control might have been exerted. 

Whilst the arguments for and against a single tertiary commission 
at Federal level are not clear cut, the formal steps, political 
considerations aside, are not neceissarily complex. The present 
Acts establishing the Universities^Commission and the Commission 
on Advanced Education are very similar in their form and pro- 
visions. The functions of the bodies are set out in Clause 13 
of their respective acts. It will' suffice to quote the relevant 
clause from the Commission on Advanced Education Act: 

"(13) The functions of the Commission are to furnish 
Jnformation and ^advice to the Minister on matters 
in ccftinexion with the grant by the Commonwealth 
of finaiicial assistance 40 jfistitutions in i Territory 
providing advanced education and of financial as- 
sistance to the' States in relation to insutudons pro- 
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^ viding* advanced education, including information 

and advice relevant to — 

'(^) necessity for financial assistance and the 
conditions lipon which any financial assistance 
0 should bcvgrantcd; and 

^ (b) the amoupk and allocation of financial assist- 
ance." H ' / 

s 

This clause should^ r^ad in conjunction with Clause 14 which - 
is once again similar in,jiacH Act, You will note that Clause 14 
also enjoins the Commission on Advanced Education to consult 
with the Universities Commission, the States and other relevant 
bodies. _ 

' . • " 

"(14) (*1) The Conimission shall perform its functions 
with a view to promoting thd' balanced dcvol- 
opment of the provision of advanced education 
Jn Australia so that the resources of the in- 
stitutions » providing advanced education can be 
^ " used to the greatest possible advantage of Aus- 
tralia. 

(2) For the purpose of the performance of its 
fajpctionsj the Comniission shall consult with 
* institutions providing advanced^ education, with 
the Australiap Universities Commission* and 
» with the States upon the matters on which 

_ ^ it is empowered to furnish information and ad- 
^ ^ vice and may consult with such other persons^ 
bodies and authorities as it thinks propik* upon 
those matters." 

The Universities Conimission is sirnilarly constrained to consult 
with the Commission on Advanced Education by an amendment 
to Section 14 of its ^ct in 197 1 

The powers of the donmiissions themselves and of their Chairmen 
are likewise quite comparably. The Chairmen have the powers 
of a Permanent Head and are thus responsible direct to the Min- 
ister. It is janportant" to emphasise that whilst the Commissions 
may consblt with the Department of Education from time to 
time, the Department does not act as a sieve or channel for 
communication between the Commissions and the 2\4inister — , 
their line is direct. It is of course open to the Minister to seek- 
the advice of the Department on recommendations put to him 
by his Commissions. With the major commissions in education 
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now standing at four, the Department has had to assume in- 
creasingly a co-ordinating role at ministerial levd. 

The Commissions themselves are nearly similar in size — 10 for 
the Advanced Education Commission and 11 for the Uijiversities 
• Commission, the differences being accountable to the provision 
for two Deputy . Chairmen under the Universities Commission 
Act. Thus the Advanced Education Commission has two full- 
time members (Chairman and Deputy Chairman) whilst the Uni- 
versities Commission has three (Chairman and two Deputies)^ 
In the charjicter of their part-time memberships both Commissions 
are about evenly balanced between academic anci non-academic 



As to the Secretariats qf the two Commissions, each has about 
40 full-time staff members. Tj^e structure of their respective 
organisations have similarities but the senior structure of the 
Universities <;;:ommission is^ considerably stronger than the structure 
of the Advanced Education Commission in terms of numbers and 
levels df position. The Universities Commission has one of its 
Deputy Chairmen specialising substantially oh the building aspects 
of triennial submissions and programs. 

Despite the similarities in the structure and responsibilities of 
the Advanced Education Commission, and the Universities Com- * 
mission, there are obvious points of difference in the nature of 
their tasks. 

The Universities Commission has to deal with a small number . • 
of institutions, homogeneous in form, modest in their growth, 
secure in their strength and independen(;e. Although some StateS" 
have established authorities to which the universities may in some 
ways be answerable, the universities appear in general to have 
successfully asserted their autonomy, and to have operated with 
relative freedom from intervention at State level, the more so 
since the basic funding is. now provided from the Federal level. 
The Colleges on the other hand, are numerous and diverse, 
^er two trienniums of parallel funding with universities, tKe 
cftllege system was showing signs o^greater stability when further^ 
government decisions added to the system teachers colleges both 
State and private.. For the most part, the States have set up 
co-ordinating bodies (supported, somewhat incongruously I feel 
with Federal funds) which actively participate in negotiations 
with the Commission. 

One might now be tempted to try to answer what would be gained 
or lost ^ the establishment of a single tertiary commission at 
Federal level. If such a change is made, much will depend on 
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how it is carried out. Each sector will naturally be concerned* 
th^t the association might lead to a lessening appreciation of its 
special needs, and a greater uniformity in treatment. The uni- 
versities might see a threat to the^r autonomy^ if a new Federal 
arrangement was accompanied by any' State ^moves to extend the 
co-ordination of the tertiary sector as a whole in each State. 
The colleges nxight suspect that their legitimate claims to growth 
and improvement will be pinned back T)y arguments of duplica- 
tion and rationalisation. 

There seems no* good reason why there cannot be contained in a 
single commission^ the elements necessary to preserve existing re- 
lationships both with authorities and institutions. One would 
hope but cannot be sure that this might be achieved at no gre^iter 
cost in the bureaucracy and even witK some 'havings where particu- 
lar expertise might be applied to i)oth college and university de-- 
velopment. <* 
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SOME, NOTES ON A PLENARY DISCUSSION OF 
MR. MORRISON'S PAPER 

Mr. McCuskcr, Assistant Secretary, Department of Education, 
read and spoke 'to Mr. Morrison's paper then answered questions 
arising. ' 

Mr. McCuskcr counselled against a tidy-looking arrangement he 
referred to an "arti^cial simplicity" in answer to one question,, 
and of a comment attributed to the Prime Minister, favouring a 
single Commission, he said, "Behind many actions of the present 
government there is a tendenty„ to try. to make things look tidy 
• • • ^ De^^gy^^cnt, if asked, would advise a great deal of caution." 
Mr. Barker of the DDIAE commented th^t regardless of the 
'System of governance above the colleges, at the college level, there 
must be incentive, not regulation, and referred to a parable that 
one can regulate to stop something bad — not to do something * 
good. Finally he commented that we in the system must start' 
i^aJking about tow the colleges can best improve their level of 
sophistication in their political and public relations work. Only 
then will the colleges take their place as part of a true continuum 
and the nonsense of a binary system will die a natural death. 

Mr. McCusker agreed and went on to mention his preference 
for State accrediting agencies rather than a single central agency.*, 
He urged the colleges to be vocal about what they see as best " 
for them in system governance arrangements, for example in 
the master of a single commission. 

In response to a ^question about likely impact on the nature of the ' 
colleges from a combined commission, Mr.- McCusker replied that 
many people have overdone the differen^:e between the colleges 
and universities. He preferred, he said, to go along with tnany^ 
others in the commissions who think of the colleges as part of a 
total tertiary offering with a distinctive role to play. He referred 
to the colleges as the flexible element in the system, and added 
that he hoped that until that flexibility is thoroughly established 
as part of the continuum of tertiary education and recognised 
for what it is,.a sir|fgle commission would not submerge that flexible 
character by applying the same criteria to the colleges as to the 
universities. For example, on finance, a regional college has a 
total^ different requirement from a metropolitan university or 
V a metropolitan college, since it provides the only source of tertiary 
education to a district. 

--Questioned abput the avenues for co-operation and communication 
between the CAE and the AUC, Mr. McCusker refenred to formal 
and informal consultation and co-operation jjetween the two bodies. 
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They arc enjoined by the law to consult. There is a dose relation- 
ship between the two chairrrlen, who have discussed their findings 
of the next triennium. There are joint reports, such as on Albury/ 
Wodonga and the fourth university^ Victoria. There is dose 
association and discussion between the two commissions in policy 
making. Dr. Svvinboume supported these comments by stating 
that there arc formal associations such as full meetings of the 40 
or so people involved but these can only deal with the broad issues. 
At the executive level, officers are within walking distance of each 
other and there is frequent cross representation on committees. 
Through discussion of joint concerns, not just with the Universities 
Commission but also with the Schools Commission, a great deal 
pf collaboration goes on both at the formal and informal level. 
Mr. McCuskcr added another aiea of co-operation in the pre- 
dictions of enrolments that are used for planning. He said that if 
each group used its own figures, chaos would result. 

Mr. Roach of Warmambool Institute of < Advanced Education re- 
referred to the inequality between the two commissions and gave, 
as an example, course accreditation: Preston has social work and 
engineering; if La Trobe started in these, enrolments may drop 
until the CAE tells Preston to get out of these areas. The AUC 
has no similar influence. He asked what mechanisms are there 
to prevent such an occurrence. Mr. McCusfcer replied that £he 
AUC can use its, financial power. They have prevented, for ex- 
ample, the development of veterinary science and medidne at 
some universities but they di^R®3t go down to the faculty or 
departmental level to say what subjects may be taught. He added 
that there are other channels of co-op^ation within the State, 
e.g. in Victoria^ there is a close liaison between the Vice-President 
of the VIC with the Vice-Chancellors and with the State Colleges 
of Victoria. # ' . 

Asked if a special branch pf the Australian Department of Educa- 
tion, exercising a "co-ordinating" function between the various 
commissions might not assume the role of a single authority, Mr. 
McCusker replied that the Policy and Development Branch does 
advise on broader issues; however, the big strength of the 
commissions is that they publish their recommendations. This 
njeans that the. decision is what it should be — a political decision 
Ky the Minister. Dr. Swinboume added that the commission's 
pan-time members are drawn from a variety of sources — unlike 
the State co-ordinating. bodies, they are not representative of any 
group or faction. In this way, the-JVlinister has advice from a 
"public voice," and between this and the organisational ad^ce 
of Department officers, he makes the political^decision. ' 
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Replying to a question about duplication of facilities, Mr. Mc-^ 
Cusker explained that many situations were the result of local 
deasions where State policy had caused duplication. He drew 
example from Victoria where "decentralisation of tertiary educa- 
tion" meant that many. State Members of Parliament wanted col- 
leges m their electorates and asked for special deals. This political 
pressure has resulted in an unco-ordinated distnbution of coUeges. 
Mr. McCusker raised the problems of demographic . predictions 
and referred to the situation of the SAIT Levels Campus which 
IS planned- for 20 years hence. He 'added that once upon a xirtie 
one planned institutions on public transport, now one plans with 
aerodrome sized car parks in the bush. He agreed that the 
^mmissions should get together for planning. He felt that it 
Ud been done in the past and he hqped that it would be done 
much more precisely in the future. 
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TOWARDS A MODEL OF GOVERNANCE OF 
THE CA-E. SYSTEM IN AUSTRALIA 



E. Treyvaud 



The origins of the "Colleges of Advanced, Education are not to be 
found in the annals of the Martin Report but in the traditions 
of the^ State Departments of Education. However/the acceptance 
of the major recommendations of this report ^nd subsequent liberal 
jnterpretations of the philosophy of the repoit, have in hindsight 
impeded the development of a balanced and diversified , system of. 
tertiary education in Australia. 

In order to 'attract the matching grants recommended by the 
Martin Comniihee and made available under the provisions of. 
Section 96 of the Constitution, soriie^^ States established a multi- 
plicity of colleges of advanced education in existing technical 
colleges or on new sites. Financiaf expediency outweighed any 
consideration of establishing a viable and balanced system ^f 
post secondary education in each State which would cater for 
the needs of the student, industry and society in generali. Such 
expediency was particularly evident in Victoria ^where aU of the 
metropolitan and country senior technical colleges were shepherded 
under the umbrell^ of the Victorian Listitdte of Colleges ^stcm. 
Prior to this time the Vi^rtorian seniof technical colleges each 
provided identical courses in business and engineering and worked . 
to common syllabi and external examinations. Despite the paucity 
of enrolments in some of these courses in some Victorian colleges. 
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rationalisation was nor encouraged as funding was pl^vided for 
all. 



Prior to Martin many of the senior technical colleges which were 
J the f(5fe-runners of the present C.A.E.'s were multi-purpose in 

that they catered for trade, technician and diploma level ccfiirses. 
As the Commonwealths-provided funds only for tertiary level 
courses, many colleges quickly commenced divorce proceedings 
to shed their subtertiary bedfellows. Such litigation was to have 
serious effects on the viability o^ regional C.A.E.'s and is one 
factor which has contributed to the proposals to develop TAFE 
colleges which may further fragment the whole system of post- 
secondatry education. 

The lack' of breadth in the course structures offered- by colleges 
of . advanced education has been taken up by Professor Dennison 
in his report submitted to the Commonwealth Commission of 

„ * Enquiry into Poverty in 1974. (1). He ar^ed that including the 

360 technical colleges- there are approximately 500 institutions 
of post-secondary .education in Australia. Given these numbers ' 
Australia has a grejypr number of post-secondary institutions than* 
the United States on a per capita basi's despite a lower participa- 
* . tion rate. Dr. Dennison recommended the introduction of a sys- 

tem of community colleges in Australia which would increase the 
accessibility to tertiary education and provide the opportunity 

1^ for a larger segment of the population to ui^ertake education 

beyond the secondary level. 

Comoiig^ty colleges would provide a wider range of courses than 
presently are provided by the ejxisting institutions. That is the 
colleges will be multi-purpose in curricula de'sign providing a 
. " V broad range "0^ options and allowmg for free moVejnent between 

. th^se , options. Specifically a full scale college would> undertake 

\ five major types of programmes. _ _ 

( 1 ) Degree programmes at the first and second year level. 
V - ^ 

^ .(2) Pafra-professional programmes lasting for one to three years 

" leading to employnjent in such arpas as |>aramedicine, 
^ . police work, engineering draftsmen, scientific technicians and 

nursing. . . 

' (3) Trade and vocational programmes including the retraiiimg 
of people who are unemployed ^because of ^structural changes 
in the Australian economyiV ^ . . 

(4) Adult, education including non-credit and recreational courses,' 
as well as, providing facilities to enable adult students to 
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upgrade their secondary qualifications. 

% V- 

(5) Remedial education for disadvantaged groups in the com- 
munity. 

Such institutions will be developed by co-operatii^ planning be- 
tween the bodies responsible for universities^ colleges of advanced 
education, technical colleges and adult and* further education 
institutions. If rational developments, is to occur new colleges 
need not be established in all population centres but arise from 
existing C.A.E.'s and technical colleges. ' 

State Departments of Technical Education are jealously guarding 
their existing empires against further erosion by the colleges^ of 
advanced' education and are in fact actively competing with the 
colleges in- the UG3 area. At the Federal level the ^nultiplicity of 
commissions in education established over the past two years 
have accelerated the compartmentalisation of 'the educational pro- 
cess and such- commissions now reflect the existing jiivisions that 
occur in the State Education Department directorates. It^onay 
then be a pious hope given the existing structure of governance 
in education in Australia that Federal, State and local co-operation 
can be achieved t6 implement the recommendations of 'Dennison. 
The degree of Access that the Darwin Community College has 
in the next triennium may have an important bearing on the 
development of community colleges in the future. 

Community coUcg^ must be established, particularly in regional 
are^s, if post-secondajy educaticftl is to be economically viable. 
More particularly howevei^tljey must be established on educatianal 
grounds if we accept the argument of Dennison^that: 

"the major function of post-secondary education is to serve 
the educational needs of society at large^ this function super- ^ 
cedes any emphasis upon edli^:ational traditions, instimtional 
J ^ ' autonomy, political commitments or the d^ands of admin- 
istrators and faculty members involved. (2). 

i concept proposed by Dennison may also assist the colleges- 
develop the'^posmlates of recurrent edtication. At present the 
maiop sburpe of smdents for the college sector is from full-time- 
gcheol leavers. If the- colleges are to continue grow in their 
^eient foijin they must encourage smdents to remain on the 
eduiationalji escalator--by providing courses which require a mini- 
mum of the coir^ericn of secondary schooling tnd requiring 
certain secolidary school subjects as a pre-requisitf tp entry. 

The Faure Report published by UN9SC0 in 1972 and entitled 
Learning to Be: The Viforld of Education Today aljid Tomorrow, 
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argued as one o^f its twenty-one principles "Every individual must 
lie in a position to keep learning throughout his life. The idea 
of a.4ife-long education is the key concept of a learning society." 
(3). This* principle will have a. significant effect on the future 
development of the college sector. The colleges 'can . no longer 
confine their course^ to traditipnal areas. However Dr. Duke 
in his report on Recuh-entoEducdtion in Australia argues "there 
are pressures within the* colleges to approximate to university 
behayiaur ^and conditions, which militates against the charaaeris- 
(ICS of a recurrent system of education." (4).' If the colleges are 
even to niove away from preservice to inservice education there 
will need to be a hardrlfeoj^ at tfieir present offerings and a greater 
interaction with-'Bhe-coillmunity ' ^ ^' 

Therefore the college must become mu^jtipurpose in nature not 
only in^tlje breadth of courses but in the level of courses they 
provide if' th^ are to efficiently service the needs' of the com- 
munity which ''supports their existence,/ However the Martin 
Committee in recommending that the prime function of education 
within uhe college sector was vocational, placed a strait- jacket 
on such a development. ^ 

lite committee argued "It is both" realistic and useful to regard 
education a^ a form of national investment in human capital." (5). 
Jhe rate of. return on such investment to the individual can be 
ni^sured by the income the individual will reap from the labour^ 
mark^T^ver time. The Martin Committee argufd; ^*In this 
sense itwtmment in -additional education gives a moh^tary return 
measured by^the. additional Jp^come earned iii latet life.^ C^. The 
Martin Committee extendgd^e argument to the community when 
it stated^ # 

"The skill of the labour forc^^bt only tn~" the narrow 
sense of specialisfed\ training but aVo4n the wider Sense 
of a ^cll^velop^fed' intelligence, is of great importance 
in three ways: 'fir^W^ in the direct" -application of labour" 
to resources and capital equipment; secondly, to ^ the design 
and f^rication of eqWpment; and thiYjily, in the manage- 
ment ariiiyenterprise displayed in the Ub-ordination of ^e 
factors of production." (7). j 

Tha Reportj produced statistics to indicate the correlation between 
thejGross ijlational J^rodi^Gt^pej head e^presseii in con^t^t terms 
anci the levlel of education per head. Given ^his analysis it can 
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ixXQh arguments are ^ed on the faa that education^ssystems 



should primarily sei^ce the^needs of 'the economy. 'This^ls^not 
a new a^gjmicny^Clark Kerr, a president of the University ''df 
Califomja,^jimbes the* university7^Sw^"knov^(ledge industry'* 
whi-eh accojMUs foh-a^rpxima^ely 20 per cent, of *Aiperica's Gross 
NationaJ/Product. He argued: "What tH^ railways- did for the 
secopd^^half of the last itentury, and the automobile did for the 
fir^ half of this century, may .be^ done for the second half of this 
rentury by the- knowledge indu&try>^ that is, to serve as a focal 
point for national growth." («8). | * 

Whaj happens if studehts do not accept the. economifc notation of 
the college sector? The 'Martin Repbrt has the answer w^n jt^ 
suggests: '\ \ . 

" "That conflict^ between students^ aspirations ^n^^ con 

muni ty needs should be allowed to be r^salye^ by thq 
' operation of supply and demand in the market.- Students'V 
*^ aspirations are not insensitive to the scale of remuneration 
and job opportunities of differeftt callings,^' (9). . 

"Thi? vocational or economic objective is reinforced by student 
attitudes. Anderson's survey shows that college students and par- '^ 
ticularly part-time ' students are predominantly ^fluen<fed by 
materialvfactots. (10). ^ 

Thus concept of voc^tionalism is deeply rooted, in the basic 
orpins of the colleges, and reinforced by the findings *^of Martin. 
It Explains a number of often stated objectiyjes of this system . 
whi^h includV: _ ' . 

^'(l) Coutses should be vocationally ofientated and appfieE^TfT 
nature. \ . 

(2) Indi^rial li^ison\houid be promoted and \tak should bp 
appointed from an*industrial. background. \ \ • \ 

(3) There should be a greater concentration on part-tune studiesV 
associated with employment. ' , \ \ 

Jberal studies should only be encouraged if they jre ^n 
! adjunct to technologically^^entated courses. \ 

The economic base df education is not acceptable to the\libera\ 
' Of humanist writers v^ho view the pursuit of knowledge desirable^ 
f^r its Owh sake rather than for tfie sake of obtaining, trainable 
e:|ppertise. I However, jt appears that many aCjcrediting and course 
approval Jspmmittees presently govbrning^ the college system still 
hold that jthc major criteiria should be demonstrated . economic 
advantage.] Unfortunately^ too often whjitj might appear tp be 
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economic soundness at the time of course design is often strait- 
jacket obsolescence at the time when the first graduates are pro- 
duced; . 

Possibly the most far-reaching implications of the Martin Com- 
mittee have arisen ftjopi their proposal to establish a ternary system 
of tertiaiy^ucation at the'State level consisting of the Universities, 
C.A.E.'s and Teachers CoDeg^ This development was proposed, 
in order to ensure some form of diversification in tertiary education 
and futxjre commission on advanced education reports were to 
reinforce this artificial difference rather than to'l^d the search 
for a federated system, and encouraging diversity through reward, 
and recognition. 

*• 

The most comprehensive statement of the ascribed^ difference is 
to be foimd in the feport on the proposal of the GoVcmment of 
Victoria for a fourth university in Geelon^, Bendigo ami Ballarat. 
This is often referred to as the Karmel and Bull ReportNand was 
presented by the Australian Universities Commission to the Min- 
ister for Education on the ^4th December, 1973." (11). 

In this report it was argued that "it is difficult to define 
pniversities and colleges in generic* terms; however, the 
authors felt that it was possible to list typical charaaeris- 
tics which reflect differences in the definition and purposes 
of colleges compared to universities." These characteristics 
are: 

(1) College courses tend to .have a more applied em- 
phasis and to be more vocationally orientated. 

(2) College students should be expected to have a voca- 
tional rather than academic or scholarly interest. 

(3) Colleges have more flexible entrance requirements. 

(4) Colleges have a more direct relationship with in- 
dustry, conunerce arid other employing authorities. 

(5) Colleges provide greater opportunities for part-time 
studies. 

(6) The academic staff of universities have a commit- 
ment to research in that their academic duties include 
teaching and research and they are expected to spend 
^ substantial proportion of their time on research 
and scholarship. Although some research activities 
occur in colleges, the staff's commitment is strongly 
to teaching. ' 
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(7) Universities offer higher degrees by^ research work. 
Generally, the college^ do not offer suqh degrees 
although in some specialised areas some colleges 
offer Masters degrees by this route and by course 
"work. 

(8) The comriiitinent of universities to scholarship and 
research implies they should have mOre substantial 
library facilities and scientific research facilities than ^ 
colleges. , / 

(9) While the distribution- of enrohncnts as between those 
in scientifically orientated courses is in the aggregate 
similar to universities and colleges, the college do 
not offer many courses in the humanities. 

^ (10) Although colleges are offering an increased number 

of degree courses, a significant commitment of the 
college is the three year diploma following a full 
^ secondary education. In addition in some disciplines 
some colleges offer lower level two year diplomas. 
Some colleges also offer pre-tertiary courses. 

The Report argued that: "Although a particular college may not 
differ from a particular university in respect of each of the above 
- factors, taken as a whole they enable • the broad distinction to 
be drawn between tfie universities and colleges." (12). The idea 
that there can be a dem"larcation between universities and colleges 
on the basis of pure and applied knowledge is unacceptable. Eric 
Robertson argues that this separation flows from a philosophy long 
accepted that: Thought takes priority over action. Such a philoso- 
phy was propounded by Aristode, who believed that the useful 
arts are vulgar, tfie enemy of true scholarship, sensitivity and re- 
finement. It was also evident in the division between the uni- 
versities and technical institutes Jn 19th century England,- where 
vocational education was regarded as inferior to liberal and aca* 
demic education, but appropriate to the poor. 

"The education of the poor was conceived as a limited 
and even limiting process — the poor were not to be en- 

.couraged to think; they were to learn and carry out in- 
structions competently. The owners and managers in in- 
dustry, on the other hand, did not need spo^ific skills, 

9 but a general education which could provide the basis for 
sound decision-making.*' (13). 
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This attitude continued today. Tmil arguos that it is desirable 
for a C.A.E.' to remain with the tradition of a technioil college 
from which it arose. He states: 

"This need for vocational ism is .... because it meets the 
needs of students who should not be^ compelled to §tudy 
material irrelevant to their professional lives and requiring 
useless expenditure of ^heir time, eflor^ and study." <14). 

Trail concedes that some vocational humanities could be per- 
mitted in a course and suggests that the study of a language, 
with the aim of "practical utility in translatiSi?," may be appro- 
priate for a C.A.E. 

The Australian Universities Coniinission in its iifth report "stressed 
the ns^cd for a differentiation between the two sets of institutes 
of a kind that will be clear to students so that they may exercise 
a conscious choice." ( 15 ) . Institutionally the division is also fostered 
by the separation of the A.U.C. and the C.A.E., contrary to the 
recommendations of the Martin Committee. Why it is held that 
universities are, or ever were, non-vocational is a mystery. The 
distinction between applied and pure research is also open to doubt. 
There may be directed research, as evidenced in the original 
purpose of C.S.I.R.O. and there can be pure research irf terms of 
the integrity of its methodology, but what else? Such compari- 
sons are based on generalisations and assume a static state model. 
The universities do not have a fixed clearly defined role, among 
their many, activities, they do pursue vocationally orientated courses 
and are concerned with the application of knowledge. Tertiary 
education is composed of a continuum of institutions, possessing 
in many cases unique characteristics. 

The rhetoric of difference and vocationalism which distinguishes 
the official policies governing advanced education masks the reality 
that, within the tertiary education sector, the coHcges^of advanced 
education act as social discriminators. . They provide ojjportunities 
for tertiary education to those who would not normally obtain 
admission to a university or feel happy at one, but the education 
they offer is seen as sodiklly inferior and often economically less 
rewarding. The vocational function has become a function of 
meetings the needs of employers, rather than examining and meet- 
ing the vocational aspirations or needs of students. The teaching 
function has been distorted into a form of programmed instruction 
which leaves neither staff nor students time to think, and con- 
tributes to a Philistinism which exalts fact above concept, number 
above value, and the skill to manipulate the ^environment above 
the learning necessary to understand it. 
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In general, this development hi^ prevented the establishment of 
a comprehensive system -of post-secondary education as part of 
a national total educational systeifi of recurrent educauon. It 
also encouraged hiany colleges to ^ome more concerned with 
the search for ^status than with the pei'^rmance of an educational 
function. It is a search that continues and it was interesting to 
note the classification of types of institutes/ put forward by Dr. 
Houston in his paper. Of particular intei'cst to note was the \ 
separate classification of, the conference of advanced educadon " 
colleges vvjxjeh have become known incorrealy as the big se^en. 

Finally, the general, acteptancfe of the Martin Repori-by the Com- 
monwealth commenced 'the takeover of tha finance of tertiaiy ' 
education by the Australian Government wnich w^s to be con- 
cluded a decade later and gave impetus to the removaloof State 
Department of Education control from the ^technical colleges and 
teachers colleges. The move t(\a centralised authority accelWaicd 
after the election of the Australian Labour Party to Federal office 
in December 1972. Over the past two years, the Au^ti^lian 
Government has abolished the payment of fees to students .to 
tertiary institutions, assumed complete responsibility for the financ- 
ing of tertiary education, introduced means tested tertiary allow- 
ances for students and brought the teachers colleges within the 
ambft of the Commission on Advanced E(Sucation. 

Such financial control has given the Australian Government de 
facto «contn>l Wr a wide range of activities pf the college sector 
in such areas as coufse development, construction works, student 
finance, academic salaries and recurrent finance. 

As the variqus States did not accept the organfsational $tructures 
outlined by the Martin Committee, the powers of the various 
State Authorities and their composition varied widely. The power 
of the State, boards has been confused in some States by a dupli- 
cation of authorities, with the introduction of the teachers colleges 
into the C.A'.E. system. \ 

Because of the heterogeneity of, responsibilities vested in the 
various bqa'rds, any proposal fof change must seek: to clarify the 
relationships bctweerf the various boards within the States, be- ^ 
tween State Boards and Commonwealth Commissions * (including 
AUC, CAE, TAFE, NIOTE and ACACAE) and betweisn the 
various Commonwealth Commissions. Until such clarification is 
achieved, planning will remain unco-orditiated and fragmentary. 

In summary, the acceptance of the recommendations of the Martin 
Committee by the Federal Government has had profound effects 
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on. the development of the colleges of advanced education. In 
the first part of this ^ paper an attempt has been made to highlight 
five adverse effects. They are: 

(1) The lack of planning by the States and the Commonwealth 
when the first grants were made, enshrined fragmentation in 
the college seaor, particularly in Victoria. 

(2) The- decision to finance only the tertiary component of the 
C.A.E.'s led to a shedding by many colleges of their non- 
tcftiary activities. • This reduced the viability^, of severql col- 

' leges and left a gap in the post-secondary education system 
which must be now filled by TAPE colleges. 

(3) 'The concept of vocational education based on a narrow 
economic interpretation of the purpose of education and a 
1^ of recognition of social demand has prevented the devel- 
opment of a diversity of courses suited, to .the needs of students 
^yith, a wide band of interests and abilities. 

(4) The estabhshmdnt of a ternary system of higher educadon 
based as It was on artificial comparisons between institutions 
has led to. an unco-ordinated developmefft of the post-second- 

• ary education system. / 

(5) The incursion of the Australian Government through the use 
of Seai6n 96 grants has led to a diminution and dispersion 
of State authority and further centralisation of power in 
Ca^nbcrra. 

History, the Constitution and Federal-State distrust has ensured 
that Advanced Education in Australia developed in an irrational 
and unco-ordinated manner. A number of factors now evident 
in the Australian society may force some rationalisation to* occur. 
Three major faaors are worthy of consideration, namely changes 
in the labour market, revised demographic projections and a 
change in the political . climate in which the colleges operate. 

The first is a change in the labour market which 'has i^en i^pparent 
. over rqc^nt years where the relativity between tl^e -scUaries^iJaid 
to academically trained personnel and Qther personnel i^diminish- 
ing. Over the past decade there -has been an incrca^c^n the 
supply of graduates entering the labour force as a proportion of 
the total population because of a^rapid increase in the number 
of students undertaking ternary education. In 1961 approximately 
60,000 students 'attended universities or 6.1 per cent, of the 17 
to 22 year old group. By 1974 there were 250,000 in the 17 
univerjties and 77 colleges of advanced education* or 18.2 per ' 
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cent, of the 17 to 22 year old age group. The* Swanson^and 
^11 Report argued that this participation Irate would increase 
to 23 per cent, by 1990 by which time the college sector would 
have become the largest singirsector of tertiary education. ' 

Naturally wfth the increase in the supply of ^duates as a 
proportion of the total population, more positions must \)t created. 

the public sector is the largest employer of ,gradu'ates, growth 
in demand will only take place if there is an expansion of that 
sector. The report of . a survey of professional incomes in Vic- 
toria by K. Gravel! of the Melbourne University Appointments 
Board indicates the dependence of certain professions on govern- 
ment employment as^shown in the table below. (16). . 

Percentage employed by Governments 

^ Auttrilli Stat* .Municipal Total 



Accountancy „ 9.2 9,1 1.3 ' 19.6 

Agric. Science - 4.7 58.0 — 62 J 

Architecture . 9.4 12-5 0.7 , 22.6 

Chemistry 20.6 10.8 0.4 30.8 

Engineering ^ ^ 18.4 27.4 7.6 53.4 

Physics 34,4 8.5 — 42.9 

Tsychology 15.0^ 23.8 1.1 39.9 

Social Work 8.3 31.7 2.2 42.2 

Using this table it can be argued that the growth and demand 
for teachers, agricultural scientists, engineers, psychologists, physic- 
al scientists and social workers is functionally related to the rate^ 
of growth of the public 'sector. The present Royd Commission 
into the Public Service, could be of extreme significance for the 
development of colleges.** 

The oversupply of graduates -is occurring at 4 time when, the 
shortage of trade and technical trained people may increase the 
market power of such people and make these professions more 
attractive to school leavers. The Bone^Report on "The Training 
Needs of Industry, Commerce and Government in South Aus- 
tralia" indicated that the fastest growing occupational category 
in industry today is^ technicians and stated "the. trend, in tech- 
nology is ^uch that it is possible to envisa^ techificians eventually 
being the largest single category of employees in industry within . 
about 10 years^," (17). It is apparent from the Public Service 
awards in Qu&island that the relativity between technical'trained 
and academic personnel is rapidly narrowing.* If there is a de- 
cline in the relative earning capacity of graduates from tertiary 
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institutions, this may have some serious ramifications on the par- 
ticipation rates expected in higher education and oa the structure 
and the nature of courses offered by such institutions. 

i\ rifimbcr of surveys undejrtaken in Australia indicate that many 
a Students undertake higher education to satisfy vocational aspira- 
tions. As students and their 'parents haye high expectations 
regarding their fututc professional status and remuneration, it 
may be anticipated that if poor market conditions exist fqr aca- 
demically trained manpower there may be a spontaneous reduction 
m the demand fOi; such trafeing. This reduction has been evident 
in the physical and earth science areas in recent years. ^A further 
reaction may be that . ^ofess;ional bodies will accelerate their 
attempt ^to restrict the supply oKgraduatcs by lobbying for further 
increases in the length. of courses and making the professional 
accreditapon of such courses ^moreXstringent. 

The second major factor that may force\rationj^lisation is associated 
with the demography of the country. The implications of the 
Borrie Report have already been discussed at this; conference 
and in this paper only one additional coi^ent will be made. 
Borrie felt that the only factor that could lead to an increase 
in the numbers entering higher education was an increase in 
the participation rate. (18). It should be noted in terms of the 
Western European countries that Australian participation rates 
are already high as shown in the following table: 

O.E,C.D. V 

Access to Higher Education and relevant age group 

Australia 28.5 (1972 J 

Canada , 49.8 (1972) 

France * 30.0 ^ (1971) 

Germany ^ 15.8 (1970) 

Japan ' 23.8 (1970) 

United Kingdom 21.3 (1971) 

United States ' 43.8 (1972) 

Source: O.E.C.D. Observer, March/April 1975., 

The participation rates in existing institutions of higher education 
are also dependent upon the alternative forms of education avail- 
able to students. A 'number of significant developments have 
taken place in this area over recent years which could affect 
the attendance at existing institutions, the potentially most signifi- 
cant being the developments of TAPE colleges and open tertiary 
education. 
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At this conference the trend towards the centralisation of higher 
education has been debated. It is a phenomenon that is by no 
means unique to Australia. 

^ The Newman Report states that in the U.S.A. "efforts 
are underway in eveiy State to formalise the aystems of 
education and to develop stronger co-ordination agencies 
to supervise all of higher education." The Report also 
stated "the problems inherent in the growth of 'huge 
State-wide systems of higher education including standard- 
isation, the centralisation of decision making and the intro- 
duction of new political forcesT in higher education have 
gone almost unpoticed.*' (19). , ^ * ' • 

In Australia there are a number of factors whith may bring, 
tertiary educ^op into the political limelight. Prior to the take- 
over of the complete financial responsibility for tertiary education 
in Australia byX^e Australian Government, political responsibility 
was both diffused' and confused. Under the matching grants ar- 
rangements, the financial responsibility for this sector was shared. ' 
It is now centred in Canberra. It forms a greater part' of the 
„ Federal budget and directly competes with other Federal priorities, 
one of which is General Revenue Grants to the States. 

It is therefore conceivable and indeed probable that the States 
themselves may mount a campaign against the increasing pro- 
portion of funds going to tertiary education.' 'Phere is 'also the 
possibility of the development of an anti-intellectual '-backlash" 
. originating in the conservative political parties and based on 
.the feeling that free tertiary education is squandering too much 
public money on too many people who are unworthy of it. 

The increased participation rate in tertiary education since the 
establishment of the colleges has meant that the ifiystique which 
once surrounded the hallowed halls of learning has virtually 
disappeared. A much larger section of the community is now 
familiar with tertiary education, and therefore no longer holds 
it in awe, but is in a position to discuss and criticise it. Uni- 
vefsities will retain something of the old mystique by virtue of 
their self-conscious* traditionalism and their exclusive' quota^; 
colleges are almost completely devoid of it. 

The^ Australian Government is becoming aware of such forces 
of accountability and as a result will develop more stringent 
controls over tertiary education. This development was evident 
at the recent Financial Procedures Conference held by the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education on 13th and 14th May, 1974.' 
The Commission, in one of its planning documents, stated: 
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"As the Australian Government has now assumed full 
financial responsibility for the financing of approved tertiaryi 
level courses at colleges of advanced education, it is qow 
necessary, in any case; to formulate and develop prdced- 
, \ ures to monitor each college's financial performance against 
the approved programmes and to standardise the format 
of audit certificates to link audit-verified expenditure with 
ap^proved courses and building projects.'* (19). Little more 
need be said. " . • * 

Any reapprafsal of the existing governaace structure of higher 
education must take into account the changing educational, econ- 
omic and political values of our society. Specifically such pro- 
posals must take into account the' following- factors. 

(1) The size and diversity of the colleges which constitute the 
college of advanced education sector, the effects of current 
trends in the labour market, and changing demographic 
patterns on such colleges. 

(2) The implications of alternative forms of educational institu- 
tions such as community colleges on the size and course 
stnjctures presentjy offered by the colleges. 

(3) The development of new 'educational Concepts and processes 
/ such as life long education and off campus educatiqn on 

the ^ructure of colleges and ^e natifre of its courses. 

(4) The limitations of existing governance structures which com- 
partmentalise and prevent the development of comprehensive 
planning in education. Attention must be directed in this 

-* area not only to the problems associated with Federal-State 
reladonships but also the duplication of intrastate authorities. 

(5) The demands for efficieg^cy and accountability within the 
colleges. 

(6) The need to promote the maximimi level of institutional 
autonomy, an initiative consistent with the balanced* and 
rational educational planning. ^ 

To the tidy mind, planning can only take place within a^structure 
oL certainty where response can be clearly identified. But, while 
co-ordination, rational planning and the elimination of waste are 
important goals in education, centralisation is oftein undertaken 
in areas where its benefits cannot be demonstrated. Flexibility 
and differentiation is needed within the institutions engaged in • 
higher education if the institutions are to serve the educational 
needs of students. ' , 
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9. A PR0t>0SAL FOR CHANGE 

\. J. Barker 




From the confusion of Authorities that presently exist some ration- 
ality must be developed if the institutions operating in the higher 
education sector are to effectively discharge th^ir missions. It 
IS extremely difficult to tuip cycmnbers into sunbeams but the 
model described, below is based on a series of rather simple con- 
cepts. Unfortunately, even simple concepts are difficult to im- 
plement because of the complex web of Federal/State Government 
mtcr-relatipnships. The three basic elements of the proposed 
modet are: , ' 

(i) A national Commission for Post-Secondary Educ;4tion created 
as^a statutory body by the Federal Government. This Com- 
mission shall be coitcerned with national post-secondary edu- 
cation policy formulation ^nd co-ordination based on an 
assessment of societal nee'ds. 

(ii) State co-ordinating boards for post-secondary education set 
up by uniform legislation across the States, or l^islation 
Uiat contains sufficient common elements to enable the Fed- 
eral Conmiission to delegate to the Boards all of its pre- 
liminary assessment work, and the majority of its executive 
functions. In effect, they would be regional boards of the 
National Tertiary Education Commission. 
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, (iii) The creation of Katipnal and State Coun^ls for Rtiearch and 
Planning in Education. The scop6 of operatiorisl for these 
Councils would not .be limited^ to post-secondaijw education 
but would cover the total range of education seiMces. Ter- 
tiary education planning could therefore proceed/ within the 
framework of the total educational environmentland not in 
' ' an atmosphere^'of arbitrary isolation ps is prcseplfly the case. 

Care would be nedes^ary to ensure that merpbershipf of the Re- 
search and Planning Councils is based on a cross section of 
representation from all* section^ of educaUon. Its main function , 
would be to provide the Natiqnal and Stajte agencies vidth well-,,/ 
research'ed decision making inforniation and statements of alter- [ 
native options or patterns of development. It is ^ggested that' 
such an ^ arrangement would be superior to the • development of 
research units attached to* the specific statutory authorities or de- 
partments if such units are to avoid being forced by political 
pressure to abandon objectivity in a searah for rationales to justify 
prejudices and opinions already held By key agency personnel. 

The National Commission would be responsible for the financing 
of institutions of higher education. This would be done through 
the provisions of Section 96. It must tie expected that as the 
^ Federal Government has assumed full financial responsibility, it 
^11 require ipstitutions and States to report in greater detail on 
the application of such funds. However, this must not be the 
National Commission's prime function as such njipute involve- 
ment with individual i^titutions can only clutter the functions 
of the National body to the detriment of National planning and 
policy formulation. ^ 

Whether or not there should be^ a single National Cdi^nmission 
is a matter of ciontinuous debate into which it is not proposed to^- 
enter ^except for minor comment s6 far as this model is concerned. 
The assumption is made here th/t the existing commissions would, 
but failure to do so in no way invalidates the mpdel, since atny 
merging of the commissions /would involve changes in the' scale, 
rather than in methods of operations. It would be unfortunate 
if the exi3ting situation prevailed' since this would inhibit the 
^ oVlerall development of higher education as a widened spectnmi 
of services. An opportunity would arise to abandon the fuzzy 
"complementary but different" philosophy with its implications 
of segmentation and of University inflexibility. Above all, a 
possibility for the development of a continuum of alternative 
tertiary education options by inc^entive rather than by regulation, 
would be created. 
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A proposal of a National Comrrii/sionis not aJ original /proposition 
The Martin Committee in iti I9p4 report recommended as fSlIows: j 



The^Concimitt^e recommends that an Australian 
Tertiary Education jubthmission should be created And that/ 
' thi9 Commissibn shp/ild accept the responsibili|ciejf already 
assumed tiy the .Australian Uriivel^ities Commission ii^ ad- 
dition to the task/ of co-orclinating the activities of the 
Boards of Teacher Education and* the InsUtutes of Colleges. 
' ^ The Committee ^envisages; that the new Commission \^roul( 

then act as the/Federal statutory 'bod;yi through which Coi 
^ monwealth 'gcknts ' wdaild/ be m^de, atvailable to the Un 
versities, the/ Boards and the Instituties." (1). ; 

This recjommendat^n was not adopted by the Federal Government 
of the t|me, whidx, considering /the relative nimierical and political ^ 
^ strengths of^ the Universities *and the Colleges, was probably a 
correct decision. 

-Recently, Dcnnison (2) \k his report to the Commonwealth Com- 
mission 'of Enquiry into Poverty made a similar recoi^endation 
when he proposed ^^a single Federal Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education and a etatutory body in each of the States responsible 
for the plannirife and development of post-secondary education. 
Dennison saw wk State body as a Council of representatives, en- 
gaged in co-opefrative planning. In Western Australia the Tertiary 
Education Commission already operates to/ J large extent along 
these lines while in South Australia the Soutji AusO/alian Council, 
although it has no co-ordinating function, i^ a council of repre-. 
sentatives engaged in education planning. 

Neither Martin nor Dennison sawt^tl^ Federal-Statfc relationships 
• in terms of a National-Regional pdlicy and co-ordinating system. 
Such a National-Regional system has been proposed by the 
Schools Commission as part of an organisation set up to advise 
the Federal Government on its assistance to the States for primary 
and secondary education. In these areas the Federal Government 
is concerned with supplementation rather than full funding and 
therefore the regional; boards would be purely advisory agencies 
of its own creation, yht State Governments ^vill not be involved. 
In tertiary education an entirejy different set of circumstances 
prevail. State Government involvement is minimal and in reality 
direct Statejinstitutional relationships are rapidly changing from 
a political to a mechanical basis. The Federal Government is 
dominant and must exercise responsible control. Two courses 
are open. It either' strengthens control from Canberra by estab- 
lishing a central body responsible for. detailed planning, Mevelop- 
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mcnt and modera^on; or it delegates ver\' substantial powers in 
all of these areas .to State Boards. It is suggested that the latter, 
is preferable, if States will co-operate and establish Boards that 
will have reasonable operational uniformity. 

This, could be achieved through' a scheme of uniform State leg- 
islation, although the difficulties of achieving agreement across 
the States cannot be underestimated. 

At the State level there would not appear to be any fundamental 
reasons, ^er Chan those generated by local political pressures, 
that would mak^ necessary the retention of the existing frag- 
mented tertiary education structures. , As previously discussed, 

, Western Australia is the only State which has,a Tertiary Education 
Commission dealing with the universities, the Western Australian 
Institute of Technology, and through the Teacher Education 
Authority, the teachers colleges. In New South Wales a Higher 
Education Authority exists but the contact of this authority with 
the individual colleges is effected through two boards, the Ad- 
vanced Education Board and the Universities Board. In other 
States the universities deal directly~i;fith the A.U.C. and the 
colleges Meal with the C.A.E. through a complexity of State 

\ Boards which have been discussed earlier in this paper. Some 
change in this structure may emanate from the two enquiries 
presently being held in Western Australia and Tasmania. 

The time has come for this fragmentary situation to be replaced 
at the State level by a single State co-ordinating Board. Under 
such an arrangement both the Colleges and the co-ordinating 
Boards would be affected but it is in the latter area that the 
majority of changes need^ be made- In most cases only a ^ 
few minor changes would be required to the instruments of inr 
corporation of the individual institutions. 

To implement the scheme all States would need to make changes 
to their existing legislation. It is difficult to think of a case 
where this would not h/an advantage, as even a superficial reading 
of the various. State Acts shows the opinions, prejudices and power 
conflicts of the State departmental officers who participated in 
preparing the original legislatit)n. Some of the classic examples 
of barrow pushing are to be found in the staff establishment 
provisions of the New South Wales Act, the .concept of the 
Stale College of Victoria and the unworkable College , Boards 
(subsequently correcte'd) of the Teacher Education Authority of 
Western Australia. 

It is in Victoria, the honlfe State of advanced education, that 
the most sweeping changes would* be necessary. The Victoria 
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Institute of Colleges and State College of Victoria would need 
to be dismantled and replaced by a State ca-ordinating body 
which differs markedly from the^xisting central authorities which, 
in cfTea, make the College , of Advanced Education system Jip 
Victoria, two multi-campus' colleges. In Kew South Wales the 
Higher Educati^on Authority, A_dvanced Education Board and 
Universities Board would be amalgamated- and reconstituted; in 
South Australia and Qiipensland the Boards of Advanced Educa- 
tion would be rcconstituced to cover all post-secondary institutions; 
and in Western Australii the Teacher Education Authority would 
be disbanded and the Tertiary Education Commission reconstituted 
as a strengthened authoi^ity with a wider based membership. 

A general scheme for a tollcgc of Advanced ^Education govern- 
ance model is set out in Diagram 5.1. The interrelationships are 
more complex than those shown in the diagram and wilKfvolvc 
even further. A more detailed analysis of some of the major . 
functions of each authority may help to clarify the proposal. 
The major elements of the scheme will now be discussed at each 
of its three levels of operation: National, State and Institutional. 



IMATIOIMAL LEVEL AGENCIES 

1. The Commission on Post-Secondary Education ^ 

For the purposes of this model, post-secondary education is defined 
as those educational services that assume the coh^letion of twelve 
^cars of secondary education. This is not an entirely satisfactory 
definition as certain aspects ofUechnical education and adult 
education would be excluded. ^ 

The functions of the National Commission and its operation 
would be similar to those laid dovm for the existing commissions., 
The major features of the present legislation of the CAE and 
A.U.C.are: ^ , "f--^ 

(i) It is concerned with advice to the Federal Minister on the 
need, conditions, amount and allocations of financial assist- 
ance to Commonwealth Institutions and assistance to the 
States in .relation to State Institutions. 

> 

(ii) The Commissions are charged with ensuring balanced in- 
stitutional dcvelopfnent so as to promote the most advan- 
tageous use of such resources. 
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^in) Thi Commissions are required to consult with, each other, 
with the States, and with individual institutions in the pcr- 
fom|ancc of their functions. 

It is suggested that two major changes should be made. The firit 
is that tht functions of ,the new Commission and the methods 
by which Isuch functions are implemented and monitored should 
be spelt o^t in considerable detail, In particular reference should 
be made td post-secondary education policy formulation, long-term 
planning, iourse co-ordination a;nd other academic developments. 

Changes sulch as these would not have been acceptable while the 
States were directly involved in financing tertiary education. 
Even now When the States have no financial involvement, the 
explicit listihg of the specific functions of the Commission could 
re-activate the State Rights issue. 

The second lind more fundamei^tal change is that the Commission 
is required to consult with the-^ proposed National Council for 
Research andlPlanning in Education. 

Constitutional constraints are^such that a provision for direct 
delegation of 1 functions and powers^ to the State Boards is not 
possible in the' Commfssion establishment legislation. These Boards 
would remain responsible to the State Minister and Parliament. 
Delegation wolild 'be from Minister to Minister and would be 
incorporated into the conditions attached to the Specific Purpose 
Grants. 



\The Commissions' operating policies and procedures would be 
determined by jts detailed listing of functions and the degree 
of delegation agi^eed upon by the Federal and State Ministers. 

A single Commission would have a very large field to cover and 
the magnitude of the task alone would mean that m^ch of the 
detailed work of ^he Commissions particularly with regard to 
individual course approvals and buildings approvals would hg^ 
•to be abandoned, unless a very large central staff was built ^ 
in Canberra. Dual Commissions would find delegation more diffi- 
cult since the work load would be such that a large degree of 
cenipal controI>could be maintained. 

2. National Council for Research and Planning in Education 

The rationale for including a Research and Planning body in the 
model is based on the premiise that: 

Educational planning is a spedalist and continuous process 
• that should be carried out in the total educational environ- 
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mcnt in order that the interrelationships between thf com- 
ponent parts can be studied and planning proceed on a"^ 
national basis rather than in an informational vacuum. 

The Council would be a statutory authority withJits own estab- 
lishment Act, a^d would have a membership based oa„ repre- 
sentation from the various elements of education (primary, sec- 
ondary, tertiary, technical, etc.) with some attention being pa|d 
to an equitable State representation. 

The point should clearly be made that the Council must not be 
permitted to usurp the functions of the Commissiqn for Post- 
Secondary Education. A great deal of the work of the Commission 
would not require Council advice and consultation with the Council 
could not be required as a prelude to decision making. " 

Council functions wduld include the following: 

(i) To undertake research and planning and evaluate work on 
the various options available for the future development of 
Australian education^ 

i^ii)" To Undertake or conimission research on specific luatters 
rej^red to it by the various Federal Government Commis- 
sions and agencies. 

(iii) To encourage a rational approach to research into identified 
needs areas in Australian Education. 

(iv) To act as an information centre on current research into 
education. 



STATE LEVEL. AGElMplES 

1 . The State Co-ordinating Boards 

It is in this area that the major changes would be necessary. 
The Boards would still report to the State Education Minister, 
but in fact would operate as regional extensions of the national 
commission. Their functions would be widened to embrace the 
University and Further /Education sectors, but as^ was the case 
with the National Commission the model would not be invalidated 
if this merger was not e^eCted^ ^ ♦ 

The Boards would be statutory authorities set up imder State 
legislation that was as uniform as possible across the States. The 
Board would not be composed of delegates representing sectional 
interests rather they Would be constituted by Ministerial appoint- 
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ments, selection being based upm demonstrated achievement in 
a-' wide range of professional, industrial,^ commercial and public 
enterprises. Jhis would bring tHb influence 'of the State Dc- 
patients 'pf Educatioji^ and the Universities into proper per- 
spective: Provision may be 'made for representation of special 
mterest grg^ps by efection such as staff and students. However, 
these members should be very much a minority. 

it is essential that the roles of the Boards are dearly defined 
so that they are seen as regional co-ordinating councils and 
not State-wide '^governing boards." Current n^anag^cht prac- 
tice is in the direction of decentralisation and the provision of the 

. maximum opportunities for individual initiative. This should be 
a ftmdamental premise of the State Board. In. the exercise of 
their respoitsibilities, the Boards must 'exercise certain controls 
and . impose certain requirements on the Institutions. However, 
every Board decision must be taken in th^ light of the nec^essity 
for preserving and enhancing the individual institutions' integrity 

. and vitality. More specifically, the function of the State Boards 
should be: 

(i) Preparation of State-wide plans* for post-se<;ondary educa- 
tion that should be concerned with the whole range of 
activities in this area and with the interrelationships between 
programmes, and with the articulation of these programmes 
with the secondary schools. 

f ■ 

(ii) Continuous moderation and evaluation of post-secondary 
education on a State-wide/ and individual institution basis. 

(iii) Co-ordination of institutional development, including capital 
programmes and course development. ^ 

(iv) Implementation of J^IatiOnal Commission policy. 

(v) Encouragement of institutional diyersity, innovation and ef- 
ficiency. . " , 




In the performance of' their functions,! it is suggested that'the" 
following operational guidelines would be effective. 

The Boards should: ^ | 

(i) Consult regularly with the Councils and PrincipaF Officers 
of each institution, also with key political, societal and 
industrial leaders. \ 

(ii) Develop and continuously reframe anjj refine a series of 
academic and operational policies, through a formal review 
mechanism. Such policies must bei framed so as to en- 
courage diversity arid initiative. 
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Provide a forum in which a cross-section of public interests 
can consult with educators to study the . evolving needs for- 
higher education. 

(iv) Identify and encourage satisfaction of special educational 
needs. 

(v) ^Assess the financial needs of each institution and advise 
the National Commission on the allocation of Capital, Re- 
current and Special Purpose finding. 

(vi) Protect the autonomy and diversity of the institutions from 
strangulation through regulation. 

(vii) Supply advisory services where necessary and appropriate. 
2. State Council for Research and Planning in ^ducation 

This Council would be similar to the proposed National Council 
and the rationale for its establishment is the same. At State level 
the mem.lbership " would be drawn from individuals closer to the 
actual instructional interface than in the case of the Rational body 
where the very scope of the operations woujd be such that reprei-- 
sentation would be mainly from major educational organisations. 
Indiyidiial institutions or groups of institutions would be repre- 
sented./ » . * 

Such a Council already exists in South Australia where the South 
Australian Council for Educational Planning and Research has 
J^een established. The powers and functions of this Council could 
serve as a model for the pther States. They are: ' 

(i) The Council shall have the following powers and funaiohs: 

(a) to conduct, or commission the conduct of, such investi- 
^.gations^ and research as the Council considers desirable 

with respect to the.^ provision of educational services 
and the use of ^du^tional resources; 

(b) to promote the development, rationajisatibn and co- 
ordination of educational services; 

(c) to gstablish^ and maintain a library ^nd to accumulate 
statistical evidence - relevant to the • functions of the 
Council; 

(d) to pi^lish reports, papers or documents relating' to 
educational planning and research; and 

(e) to perform any other functions that may, in the opinion 
of the Council, be reasonably incidental to the fore- 
going. ^ ^ 
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(ii) The Council may, in the exercise of its powers and funcdons 
under this Act, co-operate with other authorities with the 
object of promoting educational research^ and -assisting in 
the development,^ rationalisation and co-ordination of educa- 
tional services. 

(iii) The Council shall conduct research into, and advise the* 
Minister upon, any matter that the Minister refers to the 
Council for investigation and advice. 

• When introducing the Bill into the South Australian Parliament, 
the Hon. Hugh Hudson, Minister for Education, commented on 
the operation of the Council. He stated: 

"The Qoupcil to be esitablished under the new Act will be 
concerned with long-term planning.^ The research and in- 
vestigations it will undertake will indicate the nature and 
direction of planned developments. The Council will act 
in an advisory capacity and. will not impinge on the auton- 
omy of separate institutions as created by law in this State, 
nor on the legal^ powers entrusted to such bodies as tHe 
Board of Advanced Education, the Pre-School Committee 
or the powers contained in the Education Act." (3). . 

And further, when, discussing the need for and the need to main- 
tain a balance between economy aqd efficiency agatnst'an equitable 
provision of resources and'facilities for all, 

"The Council will give material assistance in maintaining 
this balance by providing objective and informed advice." 
(4). ^ , 

The funcdons and operations of the Council as set out appear in 
line with the model, especially the points made with respeCt to 
long-range planning and the provision. of objecnve and informed 
advice. Both are absolutely essennal if the State Boards are to " 
perform a useful function within the overall structure of Australian 
post-secondary educanon. ; 

There is a danger in the South Australian Bill in that it contains 
a secnon that requires the Coui)cil to advise the Minister on any 
matter that he refers to it for invesngadon aild advice. It would 
be most unfortunate if the Council \yas used by the Minister for 
anything else than a source of objecdve and informed advice 

The college sector remains in a state of tfansidon. The lines of 
authority, the funcdons of the various boards .and commissions 
and| the rationale for thqir ^establishment have never been the 
subject of a public- debate and to a large extent remain unknown. 
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Clarifieatiori is necessary. However, care must be taken to ensure 
that co-ordination, rational planning and the elimination of waste 
in education do not override the needs of the community for a 
diversified and flexible educational system. The model presented, 
while it needs further refinement and definition, is an attempt 
tp provide such a system. 

Above all, a co-ordinated and logical appraisal of Australian 
tertiary ^ducatior; is now overdue. The sooner a Commission, of 
Enquiry is constituted the better. 
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10, ADVANCED EDUCATION'. 
C. Porter 



IS IT ? 
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y I do not wish to appear toOi iconoclastic by commencing an address 
{ here with the question "Advanced Education, Is It?" But perhaps 
\for^ll of us it is sometimes useful to question hidebound beliefs, 
m which so much pretty tfieory and even prettier practice is based. 
My own profession (one can hardly call it a discipline), perhaps 
needs this more than most: we politicians constantly take ourselves 
t90 seriously. There is an apocryphal story told . . . Doctor, 
Engineer, Politician: "Who created chaos?" When we consider 
' the shape of the world today and the odd directions that highly v 
trained and intelligent people often are taking, it may not be 
surprising that some now look askance, not only at politicians when 
fearing chaos, but also at educators. 

So back to square one: Advanced Educatioh. Is it, ot isn't it? 
What is Education, if it comes to that? What is "advanced?". 
And advanced from what, and to wh^? 

For quite some years now there has been a general naive notion, 
cultivated for the votes that may be in it by all political parties, 
that the more money spent' on education, then the better that 
education must be. .^But some perceptive people looking /at the 
end products of the lavish and sophisticated facilities are beginning, 
to doubt whether the fine buildings and facilities guarantee any- 
thing at all. Of course, this fs not to deny that larger expenditures 
are needed at. specific points of the educational structure. 
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But overall, the questions on Advanced ^Education are valid and 
call for answers. You will all know much better than I how 
education has proliferated over recent years. In the last two 
decades Qur expenditure per head of population on education 
(Tm speaking now in national terms) has multiplied six-fold. 
The number graduating from universities has almost quadrupled. 
The proportion of Dur students in the 17 to 22 years age group 
has more than doubled. Where twenty years ago the proportion 
of young people attending secondary or technical schools was 
less than one in four, now it is {setter than one in two. 

In quantitative terms these are remarkable achievements. But 
what of them in qualitative terms? This is a more difficult 
question to answer: how do you measure a result? By the sheer 
economic benefit a community derives from having more trained 
technical and professional people to serve it? Or by the moral 
'and inspirational drive that clever and good people can impart 
to their community? . ^ . " , ^ 

I suppose that what I am asking is: does our Education (especially 
at the advanced levels) merely aim to provide us with more of 
the "things'' of life — the hardware of improved and additional 
complicated goods and services — or does k consciously aim at 
enabling us to live more successfully with the hardware that 
modem science and technology appear to have made their ob- 
sessions? ' ' 

If asked I would have to agree that there can be only one proper 
subject matter for education, and that is Life in all its myriad 
manifestations. But our education at the higher levels is geared 
to the conviction in parents' and students' minds that a degree 
or a diploma or the equivalent is an almost infallible passport 
to a good job on graduation and to a secure and first-rate career 
in the long term. This really is not in any sense an education 
to cope with even a few, let alone all, of Life's rich manifestations. 
None of us, I submit, can ignore the plain fact that despite all 
the spending of money ' and enlargement of higher learning op- 
portunities, together with the abolition of University fees and the 
spawning of many Colleges of Advanced Education, there is para- 
doxically widespread dissatisfaction with the . educational system. 
Many students are unhappy and even rebellious, reachexs are in- 
creasingly resorting to trades union pressures to mount their dis- 
satisfaction, and governments are becoming unhappily aware that 
in this vexed field the more they do the less thanks they are apt 
to receive. Who knows: in these circumstances politicans might 
decide to spend the money where there is a more predictably 
favourable reaction. a f> -A 
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Colleges of Advanced Education rest vei^ heavily, on^ the pro- 
position that they satisfy the convnunity' need for training in' 
professional and technical skills. The Universities claim this also, 
but they make the extra claim — and it may well be in this 
day and age little more than a claim — that they are concerned 
with the drive for excellence. But does this generally asserted 
need for more and more degree and diploma people really exist? 
Tm sure many of you will remember the article Mr. William 
Ginnane wrote in the A.N.U. News precisely three yeai^ ago, 
when after much research he ^suggested the supply-demand* ratio 
had swung "fairly permanently in an unfavourable direction for 
university and college trained people. Mr. Ginnane' wrote: 

"The public service is no longer a bottomless pit of<aem- 
ployment. The teaching profession is not yet saturated but 
clearly it soon will be approaching that state. It is already 
very much a buyer's market in the higher-educatioii bracket. 
The over-supply of qualified people is ineiorably reach- 
ing further and further down into the structure."! 

The article went on to point out that it was no longer the case 
that a degree in Science, Law, Economics or Engineering br what- 
ever automatically guaranteed eiy^fee to a safe and rich job. 
And remember, this was writteEL^ years ago: the inexorable 
march of time has in many wa^clearly made the position worse 
and justified the prophecies. / 

So the questions asked earlier about Advanced Education seem 
to take on ominous overtones. If we are to be concerned about 
,where we are advancing to — and clearly we should be — perhaps 
we might do well to be particularly concerned as to what we are 
advancing from. 

I am very much a. layman in a field wherein you here tonight 
represent a formidable expertise, so one hesitates to make pro- 
nouncements or theorise too readily. But it does seem to me 
that the whole of education — the total process — has to justify 
itself if governments are expected to continue spending massive 
sums on it, and especially higher education which after all is 
concerned only with the final small percentage of those who stan. 
in our mass education mill., ^ 

It would be difEicult for anyone to demonstrate beyond question 
that our huge educational effort is making our society a visibly 
better place in whicl^ to live. Unhappily, the mounting educational 
expenditure has become conjpatible with growing crime'^and de- 
linquency (the crime beconiing increasingly violent as it moves 
dou-n into younger age groups). Alocholism, drug addiction, 
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illegitimacy are all becoming worse. That bulwark of a ciYili^f 
society, the family, is . becoming increasingly threatened as the[ 
young products of the "do your own thing" credo eater marriage 
without enough sense of either compassion or responsibility. Or 
are these latter old-fashioijed value judgments which have no place 
in today's education? ^ ' , ' 

a " 

If this be so, the community may well ask. Advanced Education, 
from what to what, and we should none of us be too surprised 
if it comes up with an unwelcome answer. 

I probably haven't expressed this very well, bat my strong feeling 
is that Advanced Education may be important, but it won't 
advance anything very muchv unless the proper material is already 
there for the colleges to work^^n. I have always seen learning 
as very much a normal behavioural process, inVhich one proceeds 
from the general to the particular, and of course in this event iti 
must be properly sequential. It sfiould be like building a house, 
^one brick gQing on top of another. brick already laid down: miss 
out some of the base bricks and no amount of fancy superstructure 
is going to achieve much. 

If this is true, to only a degree, then clearly what the child learns 
early will determine what the adolescent can learn later. I do not 
mean learning as a trained capacity to recall and regurgitate on 
demand specific information: I mean really learn and understand, 
in the sense that what is learnt is understood in the context of life 
and all its unfolding manifestations. 

Viewing Education in this context, then, the role of the mother 
in a secure family seems to me quite vital, and I cannot see any 
later formal institutionalised education really making up for any 
substantial early deficiency. Coleman, following his massive 
studies covering 600,000 children, 6,000 teachers and 4,000 schools 
flatly states that family training differences account for much more 
variation in educational achievement than do school differences^ 
The later U.S. Government study on "Equality of Education^ 
Opportunity" comes to precisely the same conclusion. V 

So the nagging question here — certainly it nags me as a membei 
of a Government that must make decisions in the field — is: 
if more money is to be spent on education, then to which end 
of the process should it be directed? And, of course, we mustn't 
concentrate only on beginnings and conclusions: there is also the 
extended middle to be thought about. 

Well, I have posed questions and given very poor answers, if 
indeed they are answers at all. One thing is very definite: history 
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clearly ^hows that happy societies are relatively stable societies, 
where change is held to acceptable limits that can be safely ab- 
sorbed. But that has not been pur society's way for the last 
thirty, forty years. We have adopted the philosophy ^that all 
change is good change and it miist be beneficial merely because 
it is change. It would be strange if our educational system did 
not reflect that philosophy. * \ 

So it is thatjn education we" have put ayoremium on innovation, 
with the result that our system becomes geared to instability rather 
than stability. In this circumstance, it is no wonder that control 
an*d pattern begin to bre^k down. Well-meaning teachers hare off 
in strange directions, and parents suddenly ' find the generation 
gap has become a yawning chasm, and wonder wh^ are the bitter- 
tongued young strangers that so little time before were their 
adolescent children. 

This is exaggeration, of course. But then, that's always part of 
the exercise if wc are to be 'induced to run around fast enough 
so that we can see wood, as well^as trees. But too liiuch running, 
if only figuratively, is a little trying after a good dinner, so that's 
as good a reason as any to conclude for digestion's sake. 
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11. A FRAMEWORK FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF GOVERNANCE 

, J A. O'Shea . 



Certain areas of the sodal sciences seem to be chanacterised by 
successive wavps of fashionable approaches. These are often given 
a descriptive label or slogan. Examples in cSucation include "Pro- 
gressive Education", "Discovery Learriing" ^nd "Creativity Train- 
iiig". Examples may also be found in the general area of or- 
ganisation theoiy. for example, many authors recognise a broad 
historical growth of organisation and administration, theory through , 
"A Managerial Era", "A Human Relations Era"^nd "A Social ' 

^Science Era". In this young and rapidly exjaaiwing field of 
organisation ^nd administration, there does ndt appear to be.uni- , 
versal acceptance of many^of the terms commonly utilised. For 
example, are the ternjs "administration" and "management" 

^ synonymous? Does introduction of the term "governance*^ clarify 
or donfusc the matter? *The object of this paper is to review Some 
of these definitional problems and to present a viewpoint or frame 
of reference for consideration of governance. 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

■ - . • , _ \ , ^ 

A First Definilron of Governance 

The word governance is a relj^tive newcomer to the educational 
scene. It is an old word revived in a new context as the Concise 
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Oxford Dictionary (5th Edition 1964) defines governance as the 
. "act, manner, fact or function of governing" and indicates that 
a more modem word is government. ' 

The present popular usage of the word can be attributed to Corson 
who defined.it as: * , 

"that administrative process which in the university or 
^ college is distinctive, the process of deciding and seeing 
to it that decisions made^ are executed/* (1). 

He saw it as the process or art with which the actors in an in- 
stitution of higher learning (scholars, studehts, administrators, 
and the governing body) establish and carry out the' rules and' 
regulations that facilitate their collaboration, that preserve essential 
" individual freedom, and that minimise conflict. (2). Hodgkinson 
suggested that, although there have been diffuse interpretations 
of the term since its first use by Corson, it*has a dual focus, both 
on structures and on the patterns of human interaction within 
ihe structure. ( 3 ) . . McConnell and Mortimer appeared to endorse 
this duality of meaning, by pre.senting their study as: 

"an effort to identify the forces playing on the processes 
of governance rather than an attempt to propose a detailed 
model for the distribution of authority and influence.'' (4). 

To this point, the word is seen to incorporate botfi the structures 
: and' the processes by which decisions are arrived at. The succint 
definition of governance in a recent publication as "the structures 
and processes of decision making" (5) may therefore be adopted" 
as an acceptable first definition in the broadest sense. ' 

In ihhi broad definition, the term is neither limited to any particu- 
lar level of education, nor limited only to education. It could, 
for example, be applied to B.H.P. or I.B.M. or to any organisa- 
tion. Though, to this time, there is little evidence of its use 
in tiie world of commerce, there is evidence of its extension beyond 
the narrow confine of a university or college environment. For 
example, the Alberta Commission on Educationaf Planning applied 
the term through the whole range of education — from early 
education, to basic education, to higher education and to further 
education. (6). That report saw decision-making as occurring at. 
various levels in a three-tiered structure with broad policy decisions 
made at the Legislative Assembly, local policy formulated in a 
f decentralised system of Provincial Governing Boards and School 
Boards, and institutional policy determined by School Councils. 
In that usage, governance needs to be qualified to denote clearly 
the level or location of th^t "structures and processes'' under 
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discussion Governance in Colleges has a completely different 
meamng from governance of Colleges. The former clearly in- 
volves mtra-organisational behaviour while the latter suggests the 
relationship of a cluster of organisations tt\ one or more organisa- 
tions located funher up a hierarchy of organisations. 

Institutions of higher learning fofm but one type of organisation 
in a society comprised, of a very. large number of organisations, 
rhe term organisation has been defined by Hicks as "a structured 
process in which personsMnteract for objectives." (7). This explicit 
definition is succinct and incorporates five imponant aspects 
common to all organisations: an organisation includes* people; the 
people interact in some way, the interactions can b^ ordered or 
described by some sort of stnicture; each actor has personal 
objectives an^i the expectation that these, will ^be furthered by 
his participaticm in the organisation, and the achievement of joint,, 
organisational objectives, can be assisted by the instruction of 
members of the organisation. 

It should be noted that the definition places emphasif* on inter- 
^tions between people, the basic component of all organisations, 
and that the organisational structure describes how these inter- 
actions are intended to take place. For formal organisations, 
the formal structure sets ou* features of the organisation including 
hierarchies of objectives, ahd the institutional roles, relationships 
and activities of the members and groups of members within 
the organisation. For informal organisations the strycture is less 
iRj^tnTto' and usually not explicitly specified. Narrowing the^ 
yr-«^iscussion to formal organisations, it is apparent that the nature 
of the structure and the panicular processes of interaction vary 
widely among organisations. 

Recognition of this basic fgct« has resulted in many attempts to 
classify organisations. One simple scheme is to, classify organisa--^ 
^tions into formal cir informal depending on the degree to which 
they are formally structured. As pointed out by HicKs, this 
classification really defines the extremes* of a continuum of 
organisational types, as it would probably be impossible to find 
a completely formal, or informal organisation. (8). It should be 
noted that "informal" is also^ used in a different sense by authors 
to describe the interactions of mejnbers of a formal organisation' 
which take place outside the formal organisational structure. 
This "informal structure" or 'informal network" may arise f?om 
organisational frustration and the Wed to identify with colleagues 
as pe^sons rather than occupiers of-^rescribed roles *in the organ- 
isation, Katz and Kahn summarised thi^ notion a*s follows: 
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"Every group thus develops its own pattern of gommuni- 
cation, interaction, and informal norms to meet the social 
and emotional needs of its members. Informal structure 
of this type is not necessarily in opposition to the basic 
objectives of the organisation, but it frequently is in con- 
tradiction to the prescribed institutional paths for reaching 
'those goals." (9). 

The positjon taken here is that an institution of higher learning 
is a formal organisation and that it possesses informal structures. 

Blau and Scott classified organisations on the basis of "who benq,- 
fits" and suggested that four types of organisations emerged on that 
criterion:^ mutual benefit associations (prime beneficiary, the mem- 
bers); business concerns (prime beneficiary, the owners); service 
organisatSons (prime beneficiary, the client group); and common- 
weal organisations (prime beneficiary,. the put^lic at large). (10). 
In this classification art institution of higher learning would b^ 
termed both a service organisation, the prime beneficiary fbeing 
the studenis, and a commonweal organisation since it provides 
a Veservoir*o| trained manpower for societal purposes. 

Katz apd Kahn put forward a somewhat different typology based 
on first-order and second-order factors. The first-order factor 
was described in terms of "the type of activity in which the 
organisation. is engaged as a subsystem of the larger society." (11). 
Four broad cfasscs were proposed: productive or economic organ- 
isations ( organ isa.tions providing goods and services); maintenance 
organisations (Socialising and training people for roles in other 
organisations an?i in the wider society); adaptive organisations 
(discovering new knowledge and innovative solutions to problems) ; 
managerial-political organisations (90-ordinating and controlling 
human and material resources). Ii{ this first-order categorisation, 
it will be seen that an institution of higher learning fits both into 
the maintenance class and into the adaptive class, Second-order 
characteristics^ can be many and relate generally to transactions 
between the organisation and its social and physical c^nviromnent, 
to it§ internal^ transactions, and to its specific structure. (12). A 
distinction of relevance here is the nature of the throughput in 
an educational institution Since "human beings as objects of a 
change process require different organisational processes than 
matcidalsUransformcd in a manufacturing plant." (13). 

In his work on adaptations of persons to an organisational environ- 
ment Presthus described' his frame "of reference or ideal type as 
a "big" o<canisation which, in his terms, was one "in which the 
number of piembcrs is large enough to prohibit face to face 
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relations among most members." (U): 

T o this point an institution of higher learning is thus conceptuiliscd 
as a formal and complex organisation; principally a service C|tgan- 
isation in Blau and Scott's terms; an adaptive, maintenance, piople- 
processing, organisation in Katz an^ Ka(wi's terms; and big in 
Presthus*s terms. ^ 
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THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 

V: ■ I 

The System theory of Orgaiiisations is a useful tool in estajtlishing 
a framework for study of a particular organisation or kiite of 
Mirganisations. Hicks defined a system as a "set of intqfrelated, 
mterdependcnt, or inter-acting elements" and pointed oift that the 
basic conceptualisation of a system envisaged the various elements 
of the system as^ possessing their own distinct objective but con- 
tributmg to the overall goals of the whole system through a process 
of mutual feinforcenfient. (\5), A system is conceptualised as open 
or closed. The latter is one that is completely self-enclosed and 
isolated from contact with the environment. This is essentially 
f a theoretical concept. In contrast, an open system reacts with 
Its environment; it influences its environment and is influenced by 
that environment. o 

Kavz and Kahn regarded an organisation as a social system which, 
if it was to survive, must be an open living system and they saw 
nine characteristics as defining all open systems: epcrgy importa- 
tion; through-put (processing or transformation); o^lt-put; a cyclic 
character; negative entropy (obtained by importation of more 
energy from the environment than it expends); feedback (a special 
kind of energic importation); dynamic homeostasis; differentiation 
(diffuse global patterns replaced by more specialised functions); 
equifinality fa system may reach the same final stfite from differing 
initial conditions and by a variety of paths). (16). Browne and 
Simpkins in commenting on the relationships between formal 
education and the suirounding society acknowledged that system 
concepts may be apfi'lied at various levels of analysis including 
education as a social institution, education in a regional context, 
local organisations in a local context, and the individual in his 
educational and social context. (17). 

From system concepts it is apparent that any institution of hi|hcr 
learning is an open system since it must exchange resources with 
its environment in order to survive. Rice took that view of an 
•institution of higher learning and considered a university as 
^h^ugh it had two major sub-systems — one for the dissemination 
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of knowledge, the other for the discovery of knowledge. (18). Ifr" 
system terms he viewed the former in the following way: 

"The intakes into the ^chingjsystcm of a university are • 
^ students; and the outputs gradual^ (and failures). Pro- 
vided the quality of its outputs (graduates) is maintained^ 
the university continues to receive resources and to attract 
students." (19). ' » ^ 

The foregoing discussion has added la further dimension to the 
conceptual frame of reference. An institution* of higher learning 
is an open system and may also be i viewed, in system terms, as 
an element of a wider, systeip. Thus, whilst some studies may 
be concerned with the internal ^niGtures and processes of decision 
making in institutions of higher learning, such institutions should 
^rsi be seen within the wider 'system within which they function,- 

THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM pP HIGHER EDUCATIOM 

In drawing up-^a framework for t/ic consideration of governance^ 
of higher edu(fation in Australia^ /it is thus considered necessary 
to include some details of the strudture and financing of the binary 
^system of Australian higher education as it presently ' exists. ' 

The binary system consists of Uliiversities (many of which have 
been in existence for over half a century) and a heterogeneous 
group of other institutions commonly referred to as Colleges of 
Advanced Education, many of which came into existence in the 
1965-1970- period.'' Although,, under the Australian Constitution, 
education is regarded as a State" responsibility there has been an 
increasing involvement of th0 Fiederal Government in higher 
education. 

This growth of Federal ^participation in higher education since 
the Australian Constitution came into opfierajtion on 1st January 
1901 has been traced by Cowen. (20). The first major step was 
the Commonwicalth Education Act 1945, which provided Com- 
rnonwealth entry into the field of education by way ofifinancial 
provision to students, but from 1951 the Commonwealth began 
,to make some graifts to the universities through the States. Fol- 
lowing what has become known as the Murray Report, published 
in the' late 1950s, the Commonwealth Government announced its 
mtention to make grants to the States for university purposes, 
and by the Anstralian Universities Commission Act of 1959 estab- 
lished that Commission as a Commonwealth instrumentality to 
advise the government on th(^ needs of universities. Common- 
wealth iqferest in the develbprnent ^ non-university tertiary edur 
catiin began in the early 1960s and Colleges of Advanced Educa- 
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tion had their genesis ij) the so-called Martin Report. (21). Follow- 
ing the Martin Report, in 1965 the Commonwealth Govemmenf 
set 'up the c:ommonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced 
Education — later to become the Commonwealth Commission 
on Advanced Education — under the then chairmanship of Dr. 
Wark and the legislature made provision for Commonwealth 
support for Colleges of Advanced Education* which broadly 
parallelled the support provided to universities. Teachers' Col- 
leges were not classified a.s Colleges of Advanced Education at 
that time, but, more recently, they have been integrated into the 
CA E. system. In 1974 the Commonwealth undertook the total 
financing of the L'niversities and Colleges of Advanced Education 
and abolished tuition fees from the beginning pf the 1974 academic 
year. The financial responsibility assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment includes grants for capital programmes (mainly buildings^ 
' and for recurrent expenditure, the greatest proportion of which 
is devoted to payment of academic and other staff. Institutional 
programmes are planned on a triennium basis, the next triennium 
commencing in 1976. As the legal responsibility for educati6n 
is vested in the s;ix States, funds are channelled through* the State 
treasuries. 

At the Federal level, the government is advised of the needs of 
the two systems by two statutory bodies — the Australian Uni- 
versities Commission and the Commonwealth Comiflission on Ad- 
vanced Education. 

At the State level, some States have instituted State co-ordinating 
boarlft, such as The Advanced Education Board (Colleges) in 
Xew South \Xales and The Board of Advanced Education (Co- 
leges) ^ Queensland, to co-ordinate (they do much more than 
that) the activities of the relevant institutions of higher learning. 
Some States have instituted a single body at State level to co- 
ordinate the activities of the binary system in that State, for example 
The Higher Education Authority in New South Wales, but, in 
effect, the individual universities have direct access to the Aus- 
tralian Universities Commission while the colleges are" controlled 
at State level by bodies such as the A.E.B. or B.A.E. and do not 
have direct access to the Commonwealth Commission on Advanced 
Education. 

It is not ^intended to enter into a debate on the merits or dis- 
advantages of the binary system, or to attempt to differentiate - 
the respective roles of Universities and Colleges of Advanced 
Education. In fact,' those roles have never been clearly defined 
to ever\-one's satisfaction. Nor is 'it proposed to contrast tl^ 
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degree of autonomy enjoyed by universities compared to 
the colleges. ' " 



of 



The salient point is that within the overall system 
education iiin Australia, the term "goveriiance" can be 
at a number of levels. For example, from the view^oi 
• College of Advanced Education, governance can be a 
the institutional level, at the State level, and at the Fcdeifal 



ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION THEORY 



Two different viewpoints on organisation theory and^ 
tration theory have been recognised." (22 ) . 
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dminis- 



In One view, an organisation is seen to. embrace a forniai struc- 
ture, ^ fofmal process, an informal process and a culrure. In 
that perspective, the formal structure is the formal arrangement 
of positions in the organisation as reflected in an organisational 
chart, whilst the formal process which may be termed radminis- 
tration'' involves "such activities as decision making, communi- 
cating, allocating roles and 'facilities,^ supervising and evaluating." 
(^3). The informal process embraces the activities of the members 
of the organisation which ar£ not formally prescribed by the 
organisation. The fourth element, culture, is a global term de-* 
scribing the pattern of values, ,the norms, and their symlbolisations 
which an organisatilpn possesses. (24). » In this view organisation 
theory is a general term "applied to all theories Which have 
reference to some aspects of a'complex organisation." (2p). Admin- 
istrative theory, then, is part of organisation theory and is a term 
applied to "theory which has reference to only the administrative 
dimension of a formal o^^ganisation." (26). That is, administrative 
theory is subsumed under the general notion of organisation 
theory. 

In the second view, organisation theory is seen as seeking to 
explain both the structure and functions of an organisation as 
an entity by focusing upon one or more key dimensions which 
are regarded as crucial to such an explanation. (27). Such dimen- 
sions might, for example, include the decision making structures 
and processes. In Jchis vi^w, organisation theory and adminis- 
tration theory are synonymous provided administration theory, in 
focusing on one ctr more aspects of the administrative process, 
"seeks also to estiiblish the relationship between these and the 
formal and informal structures, prqcesses and culture of the 
organisation."„(28). * - 

A further problem in examining organisation and administration 
theory is preserited by the ,^mbiguous use of ^ the terms adminis- 
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tration and management. There arc many definitions of ad- 
ministration, management and related terms. 

, Savage suggested that the more generally accepted meanings 
^ were that administration was the function concerned with the 
determination of overall policies whilst management was the func- 
tion concerned with the execution and interpretation of policies 
within the limits set up by administration. (29), That view was 
supported by Hicks who described the functions of managers 
as including- "creating, planning, organising, motivating, com- 

. municating, and controlling to accomplish organisational object- 
ives." 30). Others have claimed that administration includes both 
the activity of . "deciding" and of "doing" and that "a general 
theory of administration must include principles of organisation 
that will insure correct decision making, just as it must include 
principles that will insure effective action." (31). In that view, 
administration is an all embracing term covering both policy 
determination and policy implementation. In yet another view 
management is seen as the all embracing term whose functions 
include "setting aims, deciding between alternatives, controlling 
operations and evaluating performance." (32). 

The same writers suggested that the management function within 
institutions of higher education may be thought of "in terms of 
the functions of Government tind Administration." (33). In that 
view, government might be considered to determine policy whilst 
administration carries out policy. By suggesting that their project 
could have been called "Government and Administration" or 
"University Governance" those writers lent support to the author's 
view ijiat governance ~t>s^ global term incorporating the three 
functions of deciding, doin^ and evaluating. (34'). 

It will be noted that the vi^oints on administration and man- 
agement can only be understo6d in terms of the Junctions that the 
. various writers ascribe to those terms. Thus it' is suggested that 
the terms be avoided where possible. In preference, the function 
being discussed should be described in terms of policy determina- 
tion, policy implementation and policy reviewing. In that ter- 
minology, policy determination and decision making may be 
equated. Further, because of the nature of an institution of 
highp learning, all three functions may take place at all levels 
in the organisation. 

In these terms, governance at the institutional level is basically 
concerned with the ways in which institutions of higher learning 
take decisions, control their implementation, and assess their ef- 
fectiveness. ' 
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CONCLUSIONS 




Whilst a first definition of governance a^'the structftres and pro- 
cesses of decision making is acceptable, the term is more global 
than that definition may imply. 

In operational terms, governance includes the functions of policy ^ ' 
determination, policy implementation, and policy evaluation along 
with the associated structures and processes. It is concerned with 
the ways in which decisions are taken, implemented, and reviewed 
arid thus includes questions of authority, responsibility and par- 
ticipation. - 

Governance is concerned with the whole system but may be 
applied at di^crent levels within the system. 

Governance is concerned with people and their activities. In the 
context of higher education, /governance should recognise and 
account for the interrelatedness of aims, activities, personnel, 'r 
^^tructures and processes. 

The basic purposes of educating students, advancing human leam- 
. ing, and providing public service,^ img^e a unique character and 

complexity on higher education wmch should be recognised in 
y- any consideration of governance. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF TERTIARY 
EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 



T. M. Sabine 



There is' real confusion about the rples of the two (soon to be 
three) sectors of tertiary education iin Australia. In this paper 
an attempt is made to identify the reasons for this confusion 
and to make some suggestions for rebuilding the. system. 
The State university system was established well before Federa- 
tion. It was based on the Scottish system rather than the English 
and \Vithout honours degrees or PhD's, Faculties representing the 
various accepted professions of the nineteenth century were created 
to maintain the supply of vocationally trained people. Non-voca- 
tional arts and science faculties were added to make up the de- 
ficiences in a purely vocational education, system. Very little 
research was done and most aspirants for higher degrees went 
overseas. 

This pattern lasted until the 1950's when it was reahsed that 
research was an essential part of tertiary education and honours 
and PhD degrees were awarded. Concurrently with this the 
academic requirements for entry into academic and Australian 
Government research positions was raised. * 

Following the Murray report in the late 50's new universities 
were planned and it was dearly understood that research would 
be a inajor activity. In many faculties research students appeared 
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well in advance of undergraduates. In on^ case only (University 
of N^.W.) was a new university created by upgrading a technical 
college and that university still .bears the scars. At this stage 
there were mutterings about "poor students" ahd "falling stands 
ards" but as thcre^^waf accommodation for oaly the top few 
percent, of school leavers, «the fail rates did not become unaccept- 
ably high and nhe equality of degrees between old and new 
institutions was maintained. 

The impetus of the- Murray report appears to continue with 
new universities openir)g up every few years. 

For reasons which are obscure social planners were not content 
with the expanding university system but wished to upgrade the 
existing technical college system. 

Following the Martin report and the Wark report of^the early 
60*s colleges of advanced education were created from existing 
technical institutions. These were supposed to be "equal to but 
different from universities" and, in the spirit of the times^.toJje 
"vocational" and to cater for "the needs of industry." They 
were to concentrate on teaching and to do little of no research. 
They were a throwback to the university system of the 30's and 
this MS reflected, in the nomenclature eventually adopted for de- 
grees. There were no honours degrees and no PhD's. 

Immediately there was chaos. First, only lip service was given 
to-' the vocational ideal. The traditional professional schools Re- 
mained within the university system and no medical, dental or 
yeterinary science faculty has (fver been - estaljlished at a CAE. 
With a few exceptions (e.g. LaW at NSWIT) they have b^en* 
restricted to engineering, science, and para-pjofegsional courses, 
e^g. medical technology. ' j 

Secondly the ^t^ual but different philosophy was applied to rthe 
extent that university and CAE salaries Jtv^re equivalent. Tpis, 
coupled with the shortage of jobs for "highly trained people becom- 
ing evident, in the late 60's, meant that very many PhD graduates* 
entered the CAE system. These people, who knew the value • 
of res^arcjti^ both in* teachir\e aiid in their own development, were " 
stifled by the ahti*research\^tityde which prevailed. This atti- 
tude probably was due as mubh ^o t] )g fear of research among 
the senior staff who were mainly from the technical college 
system, as' to a directive from the controlling bodies. 

Thirdly the universities did not accept any limitations of their 
role. They started any course for which there appeared .to be 
a need and being much less constrained by State Jjodies could be 
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mu^h more flexible. The brorhures of the newer universities 
are remarkably similar to the early <::AE documents with cm^sis 
on relevance, community need, liaison with industry, etc. ^ 

Fourthly, the operation of social pressures * produced si;rains. 
In terms of social status, student amenities, quality of campus etc. 
fhc colleges were markedly inferior. At the same time because 
of the vocational y^oh^nitmcnt it^ was essential that the courses 
be of a standar/i acceptable to professional bodies. While the 
colleges catered for part-time students, who could not afford 
university education, students of reasonable quality entered the 
system and faiLraics were acceptable. 

The introduction of free tertiary education for all who can find 
• a place plus a ^nerous living allowance scheme has radically 
altered the part-tmie, education pattern. Inevitably fewer and 
fewer students will use this route. 

Vocational C Ag^ such as >iSWIT now face enormous problems. 
#The three me^Wilitan universities (soon to be increas^^ to four) 
have very mucR superior student facilities as welK as the cachet 
of being a university. 

There is no shortage of places for students'*^ wishing to enter 
science or engineering that XSWTr will, in these faculties at 
least receive poor quality, students ( actiA^ities like sandwich sdiemcs 
constitute a minor perturbation but their viability is debatable).* 

To maintain standards failure rates of 50^^^ ^nd higher must be 
acceptable There is no a priori reason for not accepting this. 
Entrance standards are low because the high school filtering system 
is poor, however the effect on the students must be considered. 

There are several methods of rationalisation: 

\i) 'Tromote'' selected CAE's to University status. This follows 
the English pattern. Implicit in this -is the assumption that 

^ . all CAE's are inferior to all universities and it will put 
continuous pressure on unpromoted CAE's to in the 
next round. 1^ 

(ii) Allow CAE's to fulfil their vocational role.^ This requires 
restricting ^lew universities to Arts and ^Science faculties* 
and building up professional courses at CAE's. This is a 
desirable solution but impossible to implement. 

iii) Accept the fact' that there will be classes of degrees on the 
pattern in the USA 'and group the better universities and 
CAE's into an ''Ivy League". This could be done, and may 
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well be done by social pressure. Any attempt to. impose 
such a grouping from above would involve an enormous 
number of people in a fruitless expenditure of an enormous 
amount of energy. r 

(iv) Abolish the CAE system. This is by far fhc most attractive 
alternative. The na'mes of institutions i.e. Institute of Tech? 
nology, College of Technology, Agricultural c:oLlcge, Teachers 
College, Community College could remain. The generic tenxi 
, would bc^'t^niversity''. No longer would graduates face 
the problem of how to answer the question "What university 
did you graduate from?'' "Well, actually I was not at uni- 
versity but . . ." In the USA the generic term is "college'' 
and no particular social stigma attaches to a name. 

Any sort of rationalisation whether by imposition from above, or 
laissez faire operation of community pressure will be hindered 
by the existence of separate* Commissions. There should be a 
Teniary Education Commission and each Institution should be 
free to find its own level within the degree of autonomy enjoyed 
by universities at present. Anificial constraiiits, such as a re- 
stricted range of (degree titles, must disappear. . 
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13. GOVERNANCE Iti A SMALL, 

mono-discipi/ne college 



R. Bui 



Ititroduction .-« , 

L The problems of the small mono-discipline college are 
atypical. It may be that a council conforming to the general- 
ly accepted pattern is not the most appropriate for such a 
college. 

A broad representation , * ^* 

2. A majority of college councils exhibit the following character- 
istics with regard to composition: sj^ 

(a) the principal,- deafiT or directdf is an ex-officio member 
of the governing body; ' 

(b) academic staff and student representation is effected by 
, the election of one or more of their number; 

{ql persons with special interests in education are .included; 

(d) represeritatidn of profession, industry and commerce is 
effected thi-ough appointment or cq^option; 

(c) terms of office for appointed .or elected persons are 
- usually three or four years and for students one year; 

:Dir 11B5^ 
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( f ) some special appointments are made. 

Functions and responsibilities of councils 

3. The aim must- be to establish a council, the. membership of 
which enables it to best discharge the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the council. 

4i The powers of governing bodies have been eroded by the 
making of decisions at central government level, the ration- 
ale being that such decisions are in the interests of equity, 
economy, efficiency and administrative simplicity. Accord- 
ingly, policies and procedures which formerly were determined 
by council, or by council on the recommendation of an expert 
advisory committee or administrator, are now largely formu- 
lated iy officials or groups of officials located in government 
bureaux. This is especially so of matters such as terms 
and conditions of appointment and employment of staff, the 
Ifii^ of staff establishment, priorities in building programmes,- 
standards of staff and student accommodation, conditions 
governing the award of degrees, accounting classifications and 
systems, salary and wage levels, and associated issues. ^Gov- 
eming bodies may only make decisions which marginally - in- 
fluence their own destinies. They can no longer bluntly 
ignore the government agencies for fear that their funds 
allocation will suffer. Frequently,' it is less costly to accept 
the centralist decision than spend scarce expert administrative 
resources on varying or rebutting it. , ^ • 

5. '^uc to the growth *n the sc^le of operations, the greater 
acQountability and the increased complexity of almost any 
, tertiary education institution, the real power, though not the 

responsibility, of governing bodies hasTbeen further eroded 
as it has been necessiwry to employhighly quali&d and pro-^ 
fes^ional administrators, ^pjj ig^kms l^ve of necessity been 
. delegated to such cffficp 

: 6.« What functions do^ 'this leave councils* to perform? They 

do not have an ai/dh function except to ensure a [n^i internal 
allocation of funfls. There are inbuilt safeguards and checks 
to ensure money is not misused or mis-spent. They have 
n6 ^ced to fight strenuoife battles over coriditions<. of service 
and salaries; these' are largely pre4letermined by gbvenlments 
and/or unions. They are not competent ;o assess academic 
standards or^ proposed new developments; far more stringent 
^ investigations are carried out by independent academic panels. 
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V s7. Doeh thih leave any functions at all? It does! But they 
' are not easily quantifiable ones. They are — promoting 
standards ot excellence; securing self-help in order to achieve 
some independence of action; maintaining professional liais- 
ons; establishing and maintaining political/governmental liais- 
ons which bec9me ever mdr? important; objectively rcviewmg 
the' internal balance of. power within an institution and the 
internal allocation of resources; conducting a continual review 
of both community needs and the way in which the institution 
might satisfy such needs; periodically giving thought to how 
the institution might develpp, given its present resources or 
those resources which it might command should its proposed 
development be considered by others worthy of encourage- 
ment; jealously preserving the right of academic freedom 
speech and action; and appointing the institution's most 
• senior officers to whc^m necessity dictates they must delegate 
many functions and powers. 

\ . ' 

The potential return from a broadly based council 

8. -The promotion of academic excellence requires firstly that . 
academic; excellence be recognised and secondly that, oncc^ 
recognised, it her promoted. -It may be that an objective 
assessment of academic standards can only be undertaken 
by leading academics outside the environipent of the college. 

' wSuch • pe^sons are also more likejy to recognise developn[ient 
opportunities which may appear to be outside the college's 
immediate area of expertise. 

9. The inclusion on council of one or more industrialists/ 
financiers may provide advice and .expertise in the ipiportant 
areas of self-help (including * fund raising)f relations with 
politicai/govemmental bodies, and assessing community needs. 
Naturally such person!? would need to have a special interest 
in education. * ' 

U). It is felt that a continual review of organisation, the 
internal balance of ^ower, an3 the allocation of jcsoufces 
will be facilitated by the inclusion of the X)eart, ^4 member 
of the academic staff and a representative o\/the student 
association. It would se'em sonjgwhat paradoxical for any 
council to claim to protect academic fr&edom of speech 
- and action while denying staff and student representation on 
council. 

11. Since tertiary* education institutions utilise aa their basic 
resourc^e public funds, it can be argued that any council 
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. . . ^ •* • 

must not only be accountable in fact, but also be seen to 
be accountable. 

The possible costs of a large broadly based council 
in a small mono-discipline college 

12. One would expect that participation in the government of 
a dynamic complex such as a'tertfary education institution 
would lea J to an intetest in educational policy, ' techniques 
and developments. Unfortunately, there are many'such gov- 
erning bodies where widt participation merely leads to rigidi- 
' tics in the administrative^ system. These rigidities are partly 
caused by the rules by wtiich such institutions are governed. 
If these rules arc accon^^ni^d by statUs-conscious and slow- 
movmg committee structiares, the 'enterprising cguQcil or 
academic' body will only be frustrated and eventually de- 
moralised. \ -tx ^ , ' 

13.S5|ie very size and composition of the typical council may 
redijicc the ability of the small college to maximise its return 
on its linftitcd resources in theuvays outlined in paragraph 14. 

The potential return from an atypical councir 

14- There are sound reasons why a closely knft governing unit 
of a mono-discipline college may prove as successful as its 
diversified counterpart in multi-disdpline college. Firstly 
it is operating in what is^till basically a^sitiaU college environ- 
ment in wftich enthusiasm may provide the , necessary impetus 
to overcome apparent obstacles.; Secondly it is uni-' 
directional as it espouses one cause and may present a unified 
^front. Tlaving chosen a successful path of development it 
•> will unilaterally pursue it. Thirdly if a ne>v and imaginative 
idfi^is accepted action may be quickly tal^cn to nealise a 
c'^Ptpt. In larger more representative democmic bodies 
initiative is too often diffused and attenuated. 'Fourthly, it is 
to be hoped that a council of a ^all college will not find it 
necessary to 'develop as complex] a committee system as in 
larger organisations. Finally pers^onal relationships and inter- 
ests may be fostered in a small mono-discipline situation, 
where its larger counterpart* tends to breed impersonality, • 
isolation, a lack of understanding, and ultimately the child 
of such an atmosphere, hostility. 

The possible costs of an atypical council 

15. The narrowly based council may lack perspective; it may 



suifer from intellectual Magnation"; and, it may be over- 
sensitive to the lowest common- denominator, especially com- 
mercial interests or inbred cons^atism. It may lack flexi- 
bility due to a failure te^ recognise' opportunities. If it does 
not possess the stimuli of other types of representation, it 
may well he indifferent to innovation, experimentation ^ or 
ahange^ and therefore incapable of initiating improyeijient in 
the institution it governs. ' \^ * 

Performance; the major criteria? 

16. A council's performance should not Ije judged by numbers 
of. students, the size of recurrent funds, the extent of its real 
estate, the library book stock, or the nuqpber of active com- 
mittees it cradles. ^ Real educative efficiency is assayed by 
comparative quality as'>vell as quantity; by the reputation, 
quality and acceptability of its graduates; by^tiie extent that 
any research undettaken .aids the advancement of knowledge; 
by the effectiveness and econopiy of use of funds; by how 

» intensively cap&city is utilised; by tlje comparative number 
of books read; and by the initiatives and intellectual power 
of its committees. It is the positive gooA that is got out 
of resourQes which niatters. 

17. When^any change in the constitution of a college council is* 
' contemplated, it is necessary to 'ask whether the proposed 

change Wijl in fact improve the performance of the coun^jl 
and therefore be to the .benefit, of the institution and the 
community. In other words, is one likely by the change. 
I to increase the return on investment in real terms? 
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14. THE aOVERNANCE OF ADVANCED 

EDUCATION: NATIONAJ. PLANNING AND THE 
POTENTIAL POVyER OF*THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

Paula' V. Wilkes and P. R. cl^ippendale 



"Let us therefore be clear from the outset that\ it is the St^es 
which have the responsibility for the 'control aild direction' df 
the colleges, and there will be diversification in the\ay the States 
interpret this responsibility and implement it." (1). TOs statement 
was made by the Honourable Nigel Bowen, Federal Minister 
for Education and Science, addressing the first Conference of 
the Federation of Staff Associations of the Australian Colleges 
of Advanced Education in 1970. 

In responding to the Honourable Nigel Bowen's addr^s^ Mr.,R. 
E. Parry; Registrar of the State body responsible fpr the co- 
ordination of the largest group of colleges in the Commonwealth, 
remarked that: « 

The whole of obr discussion on direction and "control in 
ihe C.A.E.'s is likely to be fruitless unless we remember 
that, although the responsibility for policy-m?iking in edu- 
cation at all levels remains with the\sovereign States, 
theirMack, of effective autonomy in financial matters has 
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resulted in increasingly large-scale Commonwealth involve- 
ment in the financial support of educational services. 

" ^ • One would be naive to expect that this process is likely 
. to reversed. Indeed, one can see only its acceleration, 
ana future analysis of the policies which dictate the direc- 
tion an4 ajntrol of tertiary education, at least, will^come 
more and more complex unless some dramatic act of 
sta^csgianship leads to modification of the constitutional 
responsibilities of the Commonwealth and the States. (2). 

Jhese viewpoints ^expressed by the Federd Minister on the one 
hmdy and "the Registrar of the State body responsible for the 
co-oMination^of the largest group of colleges in the Common- 
wealth dTk^the other, indicate that, at least initially, there was 
substantial 'a'g^reement between Commonwealth and State authorities 
that the States quite rightly possessed the responsibility for the 
control and direction of policy-making in advanced ed^icatidn in 
Australia. Yet, as Mr. Parry pointed out, the StaSs ladced 
autonomy in financial control of education, ahd he prediaed that 
in tertiary education the financial power of the Commonwealth 
would surely increase. * . * 

Fbur years later,, addressing a sinriilar conference, Mr. Pairy was 
able to say that hij& prediction, ^ \^ 

about increasing involvetlient of the Commonwealth in the 
funding of higher education has certainly proved to be 

- accurate, But, despite xhk vast improvement that has fol- 
lowed the cessation of the matched-funding arrangement 
between the Commonwealth and the Stittes, the essential * 
vfact remains that our college system is still being developed 

^ withijj a constitutional framework which is explicitly ftderal ' 

in nature, (3) ^ * * 

^ p - . \ 

and he added: • ^ \ 

I s^ee no rq^son to avoid facing realistically the fact that any* 
'raiTi<)nal plaiining we might "wish to, bring' about- in our 
••AQjvn colleg^area ijy the foreseeable- fijtuit must '.be done. 
^» in "the old f^^iliaf way — *by 'serving tw(^^asters. "We^ 
shoulolKit undebvestimarte-the limitation wlucji ^ill be im-^ 
posed on i;call3j^^ional planning "by vi;fflcle of this in- 
"V esc^pable fact. (4). >v * ^ ^ » . 

Througti^se^<His/96, 81, ^nc? 51 ©f the Austrafi% Constitution, 
the Comm^dmvealth has the poteiKiitk^ to exercise, fa^-reaching 
powers in rejation ^'ti^rtiary educaticffi. ^ The;framers of the Con- 



stitution conferred potential financial power in education upon 
the Commonwealth under section 96 which statps: 

During a period of ten years after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth and thereaf^gr until the Parliament otherwise 
provides, the Parliament may ^nt financial assistance to any 
State on such terms and condition^'as the Parliament sees fit. (5). 

Se<^^n 81. of the Constitution broadly interpreted -provides the 
Corhmonwealth with a more direct power in education Section 
Slsta^jj: 

Ali^ revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive 
Gotemment pf the Cemmonwealth shall form one Con- 
soli(foted Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the pur- 
pcse^ of the Commonwealth in the manner and subject to 
the charges and liabilities imposed by this Constitution. (6). 

Section 81, known as the Appreciation Power, empowered the 
Federal Parliament to appropriate money "for the purposes of 
the Comimonwealth." Seaion 81 could be, and was interpreted, 
'in *ar broad or narrow sense. If interpreted broadly, as it was 
in the introductiof) of the Commonwealth Government's war-time 
university scholarship scheme in 1943, section 81 could be invoked 
in respect of any matter which might be a purpose of the Com- 
monwealth. ,Such an interpretation enhances the direct power 
of the Commonwealth*' in edtication. In 1945, however, the High 
Court, in the Pharmaceutical Benefits Case, interpreted section. 81 
more stringendy. In the judgement o^ the Court the use of 
section 81 was restricted to the purposes of the Commonwealth 
found in tfie Constitution. Education was not a purpose of the 
,Commonwealthlo be found in the Constitution. 

s 

The Commonwealch Govj^rmrient therefore required further con- 
stitutional. ^pojverjroplaref^ challenge its exis'ting and antici- 
pated Social- semceTan^ to secure direct Commonwealth juris- " 
Idiction over its educationjal and quasi-educational programmes. 
The Labor Government of the day acquired such power by (Jint 
of the 1946 Social Services Amendment and the^sertion of the. 
"benefits to stu4ents'' power. This amendment.S^ds as follows: 

" The Parlianient shall, subject to this Constitution, have 
power to' make laws for the pbace, order and good govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth with respect to — ^ 

XXIIIA the proviMon of fnatemity allowances, '^dows' 
pensibns, child endowment, unemployment, pharmaceutical, 
s^kness and hospital benefits, medical and ^dental services 
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but not so as to authorise any form of civil conscription), 
bene&ts,to students and family allowances, (7), 

Twelve years after the amtindmcnt. was carried, the purpose of 
the '^benefits to students" part of the social' services amendment 
was underlined in the Parliament by H. V, Evatt', the Attomey- 
(}enei^l who had drafted the amendment. As Dr, Evatt put it: 

The whole purpose of the Constitutional Amendment was 
to give the Parliament power, as the occasion demanded, 
to. make .provision by legislation for benefits to students 
— in other words, to make educational grants, this. Parlia- 
ment being responsible for them. It is not therefore, a 
question of divided legislative power and responsibility; 
direct power and responsibility reside in this Parliameht , , . 
(8). " . ' . 

Observations nntade about placitum XXIIIA of section 51 by the 
High Court judges during the Second Pharmaceutical Benefits 
Case of 1949, or the B.M.A, Case as it is sometimes called, 
confirmed Evatt's vjew that the '^benefits to students" power was 
not limited, and that direct power and responsibility in relation 
to "benefits to students" fesided with the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, Mr, Justice Dixon, for*^xamplc, in underlining the breadth 
of interpretation and scope for Commonwealth initiative contained 
in section 51 (XXIIIA) quoted Mr.* Justice O'Connor's dictum 
. in the High Court of 1909: 

^ It is a fundanjental principle of the Con^itution that every- 

thing necessary to the exercise of power is included in the 
grant of that power, * Everything necessary to the effective 
exercise of a power of legislation must,^ therefore, be taken 
to be cgnfirmeds^ the Constitution with that power, (9). 

Thus it would se^m that while the Constitution makes no direct 
reference to Commonwealth ptw^r in education, the"^ "bene^^ 
to students" power confers upon T^e Commonwealth power in 
q^ducation in general. According to P> D. Tannock and I. K. 
yfeirch: ; ^ 

Judicial interpretation to this, point in time indicates that 
the Commonwealth has power under the " "benefitsf^ to 
students" clause to make every provision for students. 
Frdm the brga^th of interpretation suggested in the BfM.A. 
' Case, and. havmg regard to the interpretation trends of the 
present Court, there is little doub^ that the Commonwealth 
has a h^d of power by which it could virtually control 
education in Australia, Should it^'enact laws to do this, 
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nervation in the B.M.A. Case is pertinent. 
.Commonwealth is an Act which falls within 
the terms of S.51 (XXIIIA) of the Constitution, any 
State law \vhich is inconsistent with it is subordinate to 
it, and the Commonwealth law prevails: Constitution, 
S.109.'(10). 

While it appears thaf the Commonwealth possesses "a head of 
power by which it could virtually control education in Australia" 
. there remains in legislation a division of power between the Cgm- 
monv^ealth and the States, The State' legislation relating to 
colleges of advanced education in Queensland, for example, es- 
tablishes a Board of Advanced Education as body corporate with 
\ th^ following functfons and powers: 

* fa) to make reports and recommendations to the Minister, 

cither of its owna motion or at the request of the 
^ Minister, with respect to — 

( i ) developments in the field of advanced education 
to meet the needs 'of the State of Queensland; 

( ii) programs for capital and recurrent expenditure 
submitted by Councils of colleges of adva^iced 
education; 

(iii) expenditure on capital projects; 

c 

ylv) salaries payable to the staff of colleges of ad- 
vanced education and conditions of eaiployrr^t; 

(b) to confer and Collaborate with the Australian Com- 
mission on Advanced Education, the Board of Teacher 
Educati(^n or anV other statutory body on such masters 
as are within the functions and powers of the Board 
^ of Advanced Education; 

'c) to appoint comroittees to advise on fields of advanced 
' education concerning which no statutory body has been 

constituted under this Act. and such other committees 
as it thinks fit to advise it in connexion with the per- 
formance of its functions and the exercise oL its 
* powers under this Act; ^ I ^ 

; d) to exercise a co-ordinating .function with respect to^ 
fields of study in colleges of advanced education; 

(e)'to be the accrediting authority ^for awards .conferred 
by colleges of advanced education; 
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(f) to approve annual budgets- and plan§, specifications 
and ^ acceptance of tenders for capital projects sub- 
mitted by Councils of colleges of advanced education; 

(g) to ap'^rove the scale of fees to be charged by colleges 
of advanced education in connexion with enrolments 
in classes or courses, save in connexion with enroln 
ments in those classes or courses in respect of which 
the Boatd determines, having regard to the nature and 

, duration thereof and any other matters it considers 
^ relevant thereto, that its approval is not necessary of 
^in connexion with examinations, the conferring of 
awards or other serviees, • such ^ other services as the 
Board may from time to time, determine. 

(h) to foster research into matters relevant to the develop- 
ment and improvement of advanced education by such 
means as it^ thinks fit, including the making of recom- 
mendations for the provision of scholarships, fellow- ' 
ships and financial assistance to institutions conduct- 
ing or proposing to conduct research into any such 
matters; < 

(i) ^ appoint staff as necessary to fulfil the Board's 

functions; 

0 

(j) to perform any additional functions prescribed by the 
Govemor-in-C6unc?l ; ^ 

(k) to furnish to the Minister as soon as practicable* buf 
not more than three months after the thirty-first day 
* ^ of I^lccember in each year, a report of its work and 

activities during the year. 

2. The Board shall have and may exercise such powers and 
authorfties as are incidental tg^.the^ proper discharge by it of 
any of its functions -under this Act, or as the Goverridr"^^ 
in-Council from»time to time prescribes by Order ia Couilcll. 

3. In the performance of its functions and the exercise of its 
powers under thjis Act, the Board shall have regard to thfe 
needs of the State and the recommendations made by Councils 
of colleges of advanced education and its advisory comjnit- 
tee5v(ll). ' ' /■ 

The Comnlotiwealth^ legislation relating* to advanced education 
estatelishes a Commissi^ on Advanced Edueltion whose functions 
are: ^ 
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to furnish infojiiiation and advice to the Minister on 
matters in connexion ^jK^ith the grant by the Commonwealth 
of financial assistance to institutions in a Territory providing 
advanced education and^oj financial assistance to ^le States 
in relation to institutions ;yroviding advanced education, in- ^ 
eluding information and advice relevant to 

(a) the necessity for financial assistance and the conditions 
upon which any financial assistance should granted; 
and 

(b) the amount and allocation of financial assistance. (12). 

In Commonwealth legislation the Commission on Advanced Edu- 
cationJAct is complemented by the States Grants (Advanced 
Education) Act 1972-1974 under which the Commonwealth makes 
grants to the States on the terms and conditions of the Common- 
wealth for the purposes of . advanced education in the States. 
The exercise of Commonwealth power in accor4ance with the 
foregoing legislation provides the framework 'within which the 
State powers^ opqrate. The problem which now confronts policy- 
makers and administrators in advanced education is the rational- 
isation of the existing powers, both Fefferai and State, for the 
purpose of promoting "a balanced development of advanced educa- 
tion." 'j; 13). Such development should provide for the recognition 
-of a wide range of needs at State Jevels whilst also allowing for 
the judfcious, exercise of Commonwealth powers i^i response to 
these needs. Ideally, close collaboration should take place be- 
tween the Commonwealth Commission and the State authority 
with ^the latter transmitting^ its knowledge of a State's particular 
needs to the Commission, which is then in a position to shape 
national policies halving due regard for State requirements. 

Whilst balanced development remains the ideal, to date it apparent- 
ly has not b^ert^ffeeted. Certainly from -the viewpoint of {he 
present Chairmaif of the Australian Commission on Advanced - ^ 
Education, 0>is balance is difTicult to obtain in view of the diverse 
requirements of the individual institutions of higher education. 
This dilemma has been described as one of "trying 'to impose 
maximuip rationalisation upon as diverse a collection of highly 
particularised needs as can be imagined." (14). 

Moreover, in the view of the Deputy Vice-President of the State 
authority res|>onsible for the co-ordination of so many colleges 
in Victoria, such, a balance has not yet been achieved. Mr. R. 
E. Parry, Deputy Vice-President of the Victoria Institute of Col- 
leges, recently stated: . ^ *; ^ 
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I hope that I do not sound toq sanctimonious when I say 
that the absence of well-documented policies ... has 
.created from time to time an impression in^ the State 
Boards and colleges of considerably *ad hocery' in Com- 
mission decisions on particular i^ucs. 

In their own often inadequate ways, the ^tate boards have 
sought ^^^roducc policy material ajgainst which their 
collcges>Tnight expect the boards' particular decisions to 
be tested. I feel that the time fhs come when such wOrk 
as has been done can be taken further, in trfe Jiational 
context. 

I know that there are many of us who would welcome a 
move by the Commission, for example, to convene working 
parties representative of State boaras and colleges to draft 
policy material for wide circulation and comment prior to 
final adoption as national guidelines. (15). 

Whilst Parry suggests that joint Commonwealth-State working 
parties may solve the problem by drafting policies for final 
adoption as national guidelines, such a solution seems likely to 
fail in the context of the over-riding financial powers of the ^ 
Commonwealth and the long-standing and obviously increasing 
antagonism between the Comnronwealth and States in the Aus- 
tralian system of government. 

It is already the case that the Commonwealth Government is 
the govemmfiht of -finance and decision in tertiary education. The 
reality is that rational planning is ultimately national planning 
by the national government. Should 'the Commonwealth exercise 
its "head of power" to control and direct tertiary education in 
Australia? 
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SOME QUESTIONS 

Arising from the papers presented at the Conference, and the 
proposal for change, were three basic ijropositions. They were: 

(i) That the -planning and co-ordination of the various forms 
of post-secondary education in Australia be the responsibility 

.of a single Federal post-secondary education Commission 
acting in close co-operation with corresponding bodies in thie 
States and Territories. ^ 

(ii) That the States give consideration to the introduction of 
uniform legislation to effect tfie establishment of a single - 

/ co-ordinating^uthbrity for post-secondary education in each 
State. 

^iii) That the Australian Government and the States each es- 
^ tablish an Advisory Council on the lines of the South Aus- 
tralian Council for Research and Planning in post-secondary 
education. 

SOME REACTIONS . » 

These propositions were discussed by the Conference pardcipants 
in syndicate sessions. 

The first proposition found support with some reservations, par- 
ticularly the-tconcept of a single Federal Commission. Some* of 
the syndicate group comments were: 

(i) Universities should bc^included in any co-ordination of ter- 
"tiary education. Without knowledge o^ existing courses and 

course proposals in Universities, any co-ordinating body or 
bodies cannot work effectively. The co-orditiating body 
should have general control over areas of academic de- 
, velopment in Universities and Colleges but not the detailed 
authority to approve courses now held by the Commission 
on Advanced Education. 

While accepting the concept of one co-ordinating authority 
< the group felt that change at this time may be to the 
disadvantage of the Colleges. " ^ 

(ii) In any scheme of co-ordination. the power of the Australian p~ 
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Minister for Education should be recognised. Co-ordinating 
""^ committee's report cannot be expected to be wide of Gov- 
ernment policy- nor greatly different from the financial 
^ support indicated by Treasury. 

(iii) A single statutory Commission would be preferable to a 
section of the Commonwealth Department of Science and/or 
Education for the following reasons: 

(a) The Commission would have direct a'fccess to the 
Government and/or the public, through reports and 
r publications. 

{b) Government Departments may only make recommen- 
dations which they know would be acceptable to the 
Minister. 

The single Commission should not be set up immediately 
because of the possibility of the smaller elements being 
completely dominated by the University element. 

(iv) It is possibly too early to introduce a single post-secondary 
, education Coi.imission. It might be* more suitable in one 

or two triennia hence. The Colleges still need a special 
Commission, especially in the current phase of expansion 
and re-organisation. Without a separate and specialist 
« Commission the Cbllege&^scould lose some of the special 
consideration given to them currently. The advantages of 
a single tertiary Commission can be appreciated, especially 
in the long term. One disadvantage could be the problem 
that a single Commission might be too easily ^iin by Treasury 
demands rather than by educational need. 

(v) The group" found, Uiklng a long term view, value in a single 
Commonwealth Cohimission for the three aspects of tertiary 
education. For tljc short tei;m, it felt that the three Com- 
missions should be' retained with a continuation and extension, 
of consultation taking place between them. It was also 
suggested that perhaps there should be some means of 
publicly shoeing how this consultation takes place. 

The group also suggested that before any consolidatipn is 
implemented, t^iere should be an exhaustive enquiry Nnto 
the whole matttr of the management of post-secondary edu- 
cation. ^ 

(vi.) There was a i'ecognition that the present. State and Federaf 
co-ordinating' agents were effective only at lower levels of 
co-ordination; at the important policy .levef political con- 
siderations took precedence often at the expense of rational- 
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ity and co-ordination. It was realised that this was part of 
the price for a democratic society though it'Avas believed that 
single bodies at Federal and State jevels had better charicesT 
of influencing politicians ti^an dual organisations. 

(vii> The group accepted the general framework of the model 
put forward and proceeded to examine structures and func- 
tions. The Federal Commission ^^as seen as providing 
general guidelines and che statemeht of broad priorities. 
Its concern would be only with nadolol policies as such 
and not with detailed administrative aspects. For support 
it would need an organisation functioning along the lines 
of a Priority Reviews Committee. Funds and allocadons 
would be by way of block grants not ear-marked m detail. 
Membership would consist of a core of experts together 
with representation fronj the State Commissions to ensure 
continuity and the avoidance of overlap of funcdon. 

The second proposition did not receive the same degree of at- 
teniSion, although perhaps it was the most , important of the three. 
Some of the major points arising from the discussion were: 

(i) At the State level the group strongly recommended that 
there be one statutory body to co-ordinate the development 
of all posVsecondary education. There was one person who 
resisted thi§ suggesuon, as he said it would » lead to even 
more dominanon being felt by Colleges than now. It was 
also felt that although it would be highly desirable for States 
to approach their co-ordinating functions with greater uni- 
formity between States, it would only be achieved through 
co-operadon and consultation bet\veen the various State 
"Boards or similar authfifities. 

(ii) It would appear to be a great advantage to have uniform 
guidelines and procedures ^or the States, rather than uniform 
legislation (it could end up as uniform bad legisladon). 
States do want to retain their individual responsibilities to 
meet individual needs, which could, and are, different be- 
tween the States. However, some uniformity, rather than 
the present situation, would certainly be desirable at the 
State Icve^. 

(iii) At the State level it was proposed that a two-tier structure 
be set up, of series of separate sub-imits, but statutory bodies, 
specifically concerned with each branch of post-secondary 
education would also provide the membership for a central' 
co-ordinating and policy body. This central body would be 
the major planner and co-ordinator of academic activities 
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and would also be concerned with resource allocation, ac- 
creditation, etc. It would need the support of a research 
and development team concerned with providing detailed 
information necessary for the functioning of the State policy 
body. It was believed, also, that in addition to the above 
two * groupings some other grouping according to regions 
would lead to some meaningful co-ordination. 

The third proposition received the greatest level of acceptance. 
In general, Conference members were concerned that the need 
for objective, well researched information should be available 
to all authorities concerned with policy, development and co-ordina- 
tion. ^ 

Some of the comments made during discussion were: 

(i) Research and Planning Councils should be free from poiidcal 
constraints^ and other vested interests. Publication of reports 
would provide occasional, i.e. less than three years, informa- 
' tion-on the tertiary education scene. ) 

■* The group recognised that conflict between the opinion a^id 

Jarities of work between the Research and Planning Coun- 
"and tbe Education Commissions can arise and that Edu- ^ 
ion Ministers could use Research and Planning Councils ' 
as a delayin*^ mechanism. 

••V " 

(n) Sta^and National Planning Councils should be established,, 
/^but only when competent trained staff is available. (Per- 
haps one CAE should run a cour's^to provide these staff). 

(oiii) Federal and State action to establish councils for research 
and planning should be encouraged. They should, where 
, j5ossible, co-operate. The one vital point that comes from 
conferences and other contact between colleges .is that we 
must know more of our destiny. The presentation of College 
Pwfiles by the Commission could be a point to start the 
research and planning. ? 

(iv) It was agreed that research and planning were proper jactivi- 
ties of the post-secondary Commission and t4iat a separate 
body was not necessary. 

0 

SOME COMMENTS 

In the light of events since the Conference, the first proposition 
has proved to be an academic exercise. The decision taken recent- 
ly by the Australian Government to ajmalgamate the Australian' 
Universities Commission and the Commission on Advanced Educa- 
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lion was unexpected' by many, and in the lighfof disci^sroja^ will 

no doubt lead to a degree of apprehension within the Colleges. 

♦ ' 

It would seem th^t the major lessons to be learned from the 
papers presented and the general discussions are that the Colleges 
must improve: improve educationally, administratively and politic- 
ally. 

The Colleges and the ^Government agenc^s associated with them 
have remained obsessed with the vocationalism of^ the Martin 
Commission, although as Morrison commented when discussing 
the report (page 124) : 

"The irfiplicatioh wa3 clearly that the Colleges were Jesser 
institutions . C ^ 

The Colleges must shake free from the. history of the binary 
system and embrace the concept of excellence. Not in the 
traditional sense but in the sense that a potential for excellence 
exists at all levels of educational endeavour. An institution that 
does in an outstanding manner these things it claims to do, is 
indeed excellent. If this is achieved much of the confusion 
over "role" will disappear. 

Perhaps as Sabine (page 185) argues, an important first step would 
be to establish a generic term to cover the whole spectrum of 
tertiary education in Australia. Individual institution names would 
then be titles of -convenience rather than of description, or as 
some might say prescription. 

Administratively the Colleges must strengthen their procedures 
and information systems both to improve their internal govern- 
ance and to make possible a true and rapid response to demands 
to accountability. 

The Colleges are political babes in the wood. It must be recog- 
nised that tertiary education operates within a political framework 
(or perhaps a political straight jacket). But frameworks are 
the boundaries within which College operations must be set, they 
are not the operations themselves. They affect the educational 
process, but in the final analysis they are peripheral to it. ft is 
in the indi^ridual Colleges that success will be achieved. 
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Member of Council, Northern Rivers 
College of Advanced Education, N.S.W.- 

Assistant Director, Kelvin Grove College 

of Advanced Education, Q. 
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Principal, State College of Victoria — 
Institute of Catholic Education, Vic. 

Lecpurer, School of Applied Science, 
Darling Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education, Q. 

^Graduate Officcf, Darling Downs In- 
stitute of Advanced Education, Q. 

Deputy Principal, Armidale College of 
Advanced Educatioi^ N.S.W. 

Registrar, The College of Law, N.S.W. 

Administrative Officer, Alexander Mack- 
ie College of Advanced Education, 
N.S.W. 

Head, Department of Electrical Engin- 
eering, Darling Downs Institute of Ad- 
vanced Education, Q. 

Principal, Avondale College, N.S.W. 

Senior Lecturer in Education, University 
of New England, N.S.W. 

Assistant Secretary,^ Parliamentary Liais- 
on and Information Branch, Australian 
Department of Eciucation, A.C.T. 

Rcgisxrar, Footscray Institute of Tech- 
nology, Vic. 

Director, The College of Law, N.S.W. 

Registrar, The New Sotrth Wales In- 
stitute of Technology; N.S.W. 

Chairman, School of Resource Materials, 
Darling Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education, and Chairman, Academic 
Board, D.D.I.A.E., Q. 
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Dean, Institute of Special Education, 
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Lecturer, School of Business Studies, 
Dariing Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education, Q. 
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Deputy Chairman, Governing Council, 
p.p.I.A.E., and Head, Department of 
Civil and Agricultural Engineering, Dar- 
- hng Downs Institute of Advanced Edu- 
cation, Q. 

Principal, Catholic College of Educa- 
tion, N.S.W. 

Chairman, School of Engineering, Dar- 
Eing Downs Institute of Advanced Edu- 
cation, Q. 

Principal, Mitchell College of Advanced 
Education, N.S.W.^ 

Principal, Claremont Teachers College, 
W.A. 

Member for Toowong, and Member of. 
the Senate of University of Queensland, 

Academic Registrar, Lincoln Institute, 
Vic. 

Asst. Director . (Academic), Western 
Australian Institute of Technology, W.A. ' 

Registrar (Acting), Prahan CoUege of 
Advanced Education, Vic. 

Head, Department of Chemistry, Dar- 
hng Downs Institute of Advanced Educa- 
tion, Q. 
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^ Principal, Warmambool Institute of 
Advanced Education, Vic. ^ 

Special Projects Officer, Systems Office 
of the Director, Darling Downs Institute 
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Secretary, New South Wales College of 
Paramedical Studies, N.S.W. 

Head,' School of Physics and Materials,- 
New South Wales Institute of Technolo- 
gy, N.S.W. 

Secretary, Armidale College of Advanced 
Education, N.S.W. 

Asst. Director (Administration), Salis- 
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S.A. 
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Australian National University, A.C.T. 
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Registrar^ State College of Victoria — 
Institute of Catholic Education^ Vic. 
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• Deputy Chairman, Commission on Ad- 
vanced Education, A.CT, 

Principal, Gordon Institute of TechJ* 
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N.t. 
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THE DARLING DOWNS INSTITUTE 
OF ADVANCED EDUjCATION 



The Darling Downs Institute, established in 1967, has rapidly 
Won community recognition a$ an integral and important part 
af Queensland's higher educational structure. It has. demonstrated 
a pattern of vigorous growth in the development of courses 
covering a wide range gf areas and levels: TJie Schools of 
Applied Science, Business Studies ,and Engineering now. pffer 
degree courses which confer full professional status on their 
graduates, and are developing associate diploma courseis at the 
sub-professional level. A diploma courseLv leading to a primary 
teaching qualification is offered,- and courses in Creative and 
Liberal Arts provide entry to a wide range of occupations. 
Graduates of the Institute have been welcomed by employers, 
,as they are well-educated men an3 women, well prepared to meet 
the needs of the community for specialist and professional per- 
sonnel. 

The original charter of the Institute has not beeiToverlooked 
amidst the changes wrought by growth and diversification. Em- 
phasis is on teaching rather than research, and studies are oriented 
largely towards the application' of knowledge in a vocational' 
setting. Steps have been taken to ensure that the Institute is 
accessible to students who do not find other form^ of tertiary 
education appropriate to thejr needs. Thus, entrance re^quire- 
ments remain flexible; the range of courses offered is btoadly 
based both in coptent and level of entry, and provision is made, 
for part-time and external students. 

» 

The prime object of the Institute is the progiotion of academic 
excellence. This objective is entirely consistent with the provision 
of a diversity of courses, and with the promotion of creativity, ( 
community invoK^ement and informed debate. 
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